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Editorial 


Did You Enjoy Your Vacation? 


One teacher asked another whether he was going to take a vacation. 
“I suppose so,” the answer came wearily, “but I do dread it.” 

The answer bore a spontaneous sound though it may have been an- 
tique humor, belonging in the same category as, “Just as soon as I get 
rested up from my vacation I am going back to work.” 

One goes on a vacation for the reason that others go on a vacation, 
like wearing earrings, or bermuda shorts, or eating olives, or buying 
on the installment plan. Like it or not, it is time to go on a vacation. 
So all the car owners turn the prows of their cars in the general direc- 
tion in which a vacation is alleged to be available. They congest the 
highways and hostelries. They put an overload on the mountains, and 
start tides out of season in the oceans. They don’t sleep as much or as 
well as they do at home, and the food is by no means as good. But 
they are having a vacation—and that permits the man to relieve him- 
self of the strain of the year by wearing a sport shirt, decorated fifty- 
fifty from the comic pages and neapolitan sunsets. It occurs somehow 
to the vacation taker that some sort of apology is indicated. So he 
mentions vaguely that he had no business taking one, since he had 
some work back home that badly needed doing, but his wife was 
simply exhausted, and the children were dreadfully in need of fresh 
air. A quick glance at the sufferers suggests that some error was in- 
volved in the diagnosis, or treatment, or both. 

All of this is to hint timidly that a vacation (root kin to such sinister 
words as vacant and vacuum) hasn’t as much substance to offer as its 
alluring shadow seems to promise. It could be possible that the sur- 
cease we seek isn’t to be found in holidays, in vacations, or even in 


coffee breaks. 
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Design for Teacher Education in 


Instructional Materials 


LOUIS SHORES 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 


This could take the form of an open letter to Deans of Schools of 
Education and Heads of Departments in Teacher Education Institu- 
tions: 

You now have among your offerings some or all of these courses: 


a) Children’s Literature 
b) Library Science 
c) Audio-Visual 


You know there is a relationship among them. Increasingly your schools 
are asking you to give all teachers some instruction in these areas. 
What is more, the Index of Teacher Demand’ tells you that the ratio of 
demand to supply in library science is now the highest of that in any 
teaching field—even higher than elementary education. You can’t 
escape your responsibility. What can you do? 


Certification in the Area of Instructional Materials 

Well first off you can look at certification requirements and trends. 
About 40 states and the District of Columbia certificate school li- 
brarians.’ Four of these states also certificate audio-visualists. Further- 
more, most of the states indicate that all elementary teachers should 
be prepared in the area of children’s literature, audio-visual aids, or 
library materials as teaching tools. Many of the States make com- 
parable recommendations for secondary teachers. 

Discernible in all of these recommendations is a trend toward unity. 
Overwhelmingly, educational leaders do not want to increase the 
number of special certifications. Separate certifications for audio- 


*M. H. Bartels, “Teacher Demand by Teaching Fields,” Phi Delta Kappan, 36 (Feb- 
ruary, 1955) 191-2. 


*Louis Shores and Harold Moreland, “Instructional Materials Certification in the 
United States,” Instructional Materials, 1 (March, 1956). 
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visual means two certifications in Instructional Materials instead of 
one. Dual certification encourages two resource centers instead of 
one in each school. This increases costs, complicates administration, 
confuses the ultimate consumer—teacher and pupil. Among school ma- 
terials there is no clear line that divides audio-visual from other in- 
structional materials. The desire of most administrators, therefore, is 
for a single certification in the area of Instructional Materials. 


Education in the Area of Instructional Materials 


To match this interest in a single certification, teacher education 
agencies are seeking a design for one program in Instructional Materials 
that will bring children’s literature, library science and audio-visual 
courses together. At the moment, teacher education institutions are 
confronted by the specifications of three accreditation programs. The 
first of these is the Master’s program for librarianship accredited by 
the American Library Association.’ Last year the N.E.A. Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction approved a Master’s program in Audio- 
Visual Education." In cooperation with the AACTE the American 
Library Association also developed an undergraduate program for 
school librarians.” 

Various state and regional accreditation agencies are reviewing their 
Instructional Materials patterns and relating them to certification 
revision. 

Looking at all of these efforts it is apparent that any design for 


teacher education in the area of Instructional Materials must adopt 
certain principles: 


1. Every classroom needs a teacher who can select and utilize all 


kinds of Instructional Materials, suitable for his grade level and 
subject areas. 


2. Every school building needs at least one teacher who can select, 


organize, administer and help teachers and pupils utilize more effec- 
tively all kinds of materials. 


*“Standards for Accreditation of Programs of Library Education,” American Library As- 
sociation Bulletin, 46 (February, 1952) 48-49. 

* Directory of Graduate Programs for the Professional Education of Audio-Visual Super- 
visors, Directors and Building Coordinators. Washington: N.E.A. Dept. of Audio-Visual 
Instruction, 1955. 31p. 

5 Standards for Library Science Programs in Teacher Education Institutions, prepared 


by the American Library Association . . . for Use By the American Association of Colleges 
of Teacher Education. Chicago: A.L.A., 1952. 
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3. Every school system (county or city) needs a supervisor to 
direct the overall Instructional Materials program for all of the 
schools, administer a central clearing house for the dissemination of 
information, and maintain central processing for the procurement and 
cataloging of materials and equipment. 

4. The education of these three classes of educational personnel 
should be articulated with each other and with teacher, library and 
audio-visual education. 

5. All classes of school materials should be represented with no 
attempt to separate “audio-visual” from “library materials” since they 
are usually the same. 


The Overall Design 

Instructional Materials should fit into the pattern of teacher educa- 
tion as a whole. Considering 124 semester hours the average quantita- 
tive requirement for the bachelor’s degree, the distribution approximates 

A. General Education—45 sem. hrs. 

B. General Professional Teacher Education—20 sem. hrs. 

C. One Academic or Teacher Major—24 sem. hrs. 

D. Free Electives—35 sem. hrs. 
Into this distribution the following courses in Instructional Materials 


should fit easily for classroom teachers and building librarians or 
coordinators. 


The Program 
(Bachelor’s degree) 
Required 
Sem. El. Sec. Bldg. System 
Sequence Course Title Hrs. Tchrs. Tchrs. Lns.  Super- 
visors” 
1. Introduction to Instructional 
Materials. (Grades 1-6) 3 xX xX xX 
2. Introduction to Instructional 2 
Materials. (Grades 7-12) 3 xX 
3. Organization and Administration 
of a School Materials Center 3 X xX 
4. Principles of an Instructional 
Materials Program 3 xX xX 
5. Reference Materials and Methods 3 4 XxX 
6. Classification and Cataloging 
of Materials 3 ss xX 
7. Preparation and Production of 
Materials xX 
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The System Supervisor should have at least five years of school ex- 
perience and a Master’s Degree that will include beyond the basic 
21 semester hours, courses in curriculum supervision, administration, 
and specialization in one class of Instructional Materials, such as 
children’s books, educational television, motion pictures, or one aspect 
of the Instructional Materials program such as reference services or 
classification and cataloging. 


The Courses 


The seven basic courses in Instructional Materials should include 
two overviews in selection and utilization of all kinds of Instructional 
Materials. One of these overviews should concern itself with Instruc- 
tional Materials suitable for grades 1-6; the other for grades 7-12. 
The first course should be required of all elementary classroom teach- 
ers; the second of all secondary classroom teachers; and both should 
be required of all building librarians and system supervisors. 

The next five courses should be required only of building librarians 
and system supervisors. Course three, following the first two courses, 
should concern itself with the organization and administration of a 
school materials center. Included would be such matters as procurement 
of materials and equipment, prices, discounts, jobbers; organization of 
the materials for use; booking and charging systems; housing and 
equipment; budgets and finance; utilization devices. 

Course four is the philosophy and principles course concerned with 
the concepts of an Instructional Materials Program. It would trace 
the evolution of teaching materials, the impact of the two waves of the 
multi-materials method of teaching—library and audio-visual—on 
the school program, and the thinking of educational leaders from 
Horace Mann to the present on the role of Instructional Materials in 
the nation’s schools. Other topics would deal with the professional 
organizations and publications in the field, ethics relating to selection 
and censorship. 

Course five is a utilization course with emphasis on sources of in- 
formation and ways to find out. If as has often been quoted “The half of 
knowledge is knowing where to find it”, this course deals with that half. 
Use of dictionaries, encyclopedias, atlases, maps, globes, indexes, 
bibliographies, and guides to films, filmstrips, recordings and other ma- 
terials contribute to the making of a rich course. 
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The sixth course details the subject that too many consider the 
essence of librarianship. Classification and Cataloging of Instructional 
Materials are fundamental to adequate use and considerable attention 
should be given to this subject. It is doubtful, however, that each school 
should do its own classification and cataloging. The trend is certainly 
in the direction of central classification and cataloging for all of the 
schools at the system level. Nevertheless each librarian needs to know 
enough about the subject to assist fellow teachers in adequate utiliza- 
tion. 

The seventh basic course is a laboratory course in the production of 
all kinds of school materials. It will include bulletin board, exhibit, 
poster and display preparations. It may include training in the use of 
such equipment as dry and wet mounts, and the production of glass 
slides, film strips, and transparencies for the overhead projector, mime- 
ograph and multigraph material, tapes, and color photos. There may 
be units on radio and television production and even some simple back- 
ground in motion picture techniques. 

These seven basic courses will at once be seen to comprehend the 
content of the present isolated and separate courses in children’s liter- 
ature, library science, and audio-visual. But it is quite evident also that 
these courses do much more. They relate the various formats in which 
school materials come, to each other, and to the objectives of the 
school. Out of such an articulated program, inevitably, a new gen- 
eration of classroom teachers will be born—teachers inspired by the 
potential of a variety of instructional media for helping meet the 
problems of individual differences in children. 
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What About Transfer? 


BARRY T. JENSEN 
School of Education, Stanford 


“Tf I teach for transfer I won’t have time to teach my subject,” opined 
a student in a course recently taught by this writer. Our first response 
was, “Then, I would question the value of teaching your subject at 
all.” Here we have a philosophical question of objectives in education. 
However, with the exception of those few who study for the sheer fun of 
studying, we generally hope that some more or less permanent benefit 
may be derived from the activity. For instance, some expect that study 
will “strengthen the mind,” or what is much more likely, provide some 
skill or attitude useful in a subsequent experience. 


What is Transfer? 

For the purpose of this paper, transfer is defined as that process by 
which something learned has an effect upon the learning or recall of 
something else. Actually we cannot measure transfer and the term 
is thus a “construct.” But we infer from other observations that some- 
thing has occurred and call it transfer. There are positive transfer 
effects (in which knowledge facilitates learning or problem solving) and 
negative transfer effects (in which learning has an effect which inhibits 
problem solving, other learning, or recall). Undoubtedly there are 
times when both negative and positive effects occur in the same situation 
and cancel each other out—there may thus be no apparent transfer 
effect. Probably both positive and negative effects occur in most situa- 
tions but often these effects are unequal and we can refer to the net 
transfer effect as being either positive or negative. 


What Evidence is There for Transfer? 

Evidence for transfer is all around us. We see it in situations such 
as a psychological laboratory experiment in which persons learn two 
lists of nonsense syllables and in repeating the first list mention some 
of the syllables from the second. This is analogous to a situation in 
which a child learns both “six and seven times tables” on the same day 
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and then says that seven times eight is forty-eight, or in which a college 
student memorizes two lists of classifications and then confuses them 
so that he is able to write neither. 

We also find negative and positive transfer effects when we first 
drive a car with an automatic shift or when introduced to Thomas short- 
hand after partially learning the Gregg system. Less noticeable, pos- 
sibly because they are less discommoding, are such instances of positive 
transfer effect as being able to pass college freshman chemistry by using 
arithmetic skills acquired in grade school. We see transfer effects 
when a child, who has been mistreated by an adult, is afraid of his 
teacher when he first meets him. And, when adults meet, each hypoth- 
esizes about how he should act; these hypotheses depend upon the 
concepts about adults which developed through previous experiences 
and transferred to the current meeting. 


The question is not, “Does transfer occur?” Rather we might con- 
cern ourselves with these questions: “How much transfer can be ex- 
pected?” “What kind of transfer effect is appropriate?” and “How 
can we maximize appropriate transfer effect?” 


How Much Transfer Can be Expected? 


In a sense this question is unanswerable. In order to say just how 
much transfer effect to expect we must specify the point in the learning 
of new material at which we wish to make our measure, our measure- 
ment procedure, and the goals and abilities of the learner. In addi- 
tion, the kind of material learned originally, the kind of material to 
be learned, and the degree of learning of the original material have 
influences which we should consider. For instance, it is known that, 
in general, transfer effect is greater as the two materials are more 
similar (but here we have the problem of defining similarity) ; further- 
more, negative transfer effect generally decreases as these similar ma- 
terials are better learned. In the laboratory the negative effect of 
learning one set of materials upon the learning of new material or 
upon the recall of old material is known as proactive or retroactive 
inhibition, respectively. In summary, we cannot predict the kind and 
amount of transfer effect with specifying the conditions under which it 
is expected to occur. 
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What Kind of Transfer Effect is Appropriate? 


We often hear teachers and college instructors say, “Teach for trans- 
fer!” This implies that transfer is always desirable and that we should 
strive to maximize it. However, as suggested by some of the above- 
mentioned illustrations, there are times when certain transfer effects are 
undesirable. The kinds of transfer we desire facilitate the job at hand.’ 
We would like to see a youngster use his knowledge of decimal fractions 
to compute interest rates in a subsequent lesson. We expect that “man- 
ners” taught at home carry over to school and that vocabulary learned 
in one class has use in another. Often we hope that a problem-solving 
approach supposedly taught in Science class will prove usable in social 
studies and that fifth-grade pupils use number concepts taught in the 
fourth grade. We could go on listing all the things that we wish pupils 
could do when they reach our grades. In addition, most of us hope for 
some transfer effects from our own courses. 

On the other hand, we would prefer that some kinds of transfer 
effects not be observed. We do not want a pupil to attempt to solve a 
problem in division of decimals in the same way as he yesterday solved 
a problem in multiplication of decimals. We wish that when he has a 
problem, the solution to which requires a tool that he doesn’t have, he 
would not be bound by previous uses of other tools so that he could not 
improvise. And we would like that the pupil not confuse something 
with what he has already learned and thus find it difficult to learn or 
remember. To sum up this paragraph, we would like our pupil to be 
flexible so that when approaching a new learning task or a new problem- 
atic situation he can adapt to the task, utilizing relevant knowledge 
without being inhibited or restricted. 


How Can We Maximize Appropriate Transfer? 
In order to answer this question we must consider others. These are 
discussed below. 
How does transfer occur? 


One’s answer to this depends in a large measure upon the theory of 
learning that he holds. In general, there are two major views regarding 
transfer. One may be called a theory of specific identities in which 


* Are we not saying that whether an effect is called positive or negative depends upon 
the goal of the present learning task and not that something is positive or negative per se? 
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transfer is thought to occur because the neural connections or habit 
patterns involved in the new task are the same as in the old (the greater 
similarity the more transfer). Basic experimentation relevant to this 
theory includes the work of Thorndike and Woodworth on training in 
cancellation of letters (4). Another relevant kind of experiment is that 
on generalization in which a person, if conditioned to respond to one 
stimulus, will respond to similar stimuli, the response being greater as 
the two stimuli are increasingly similar. 


Another theory of learning, and of transfer, considers learning as a 
matter of perceiving things in new relationships. As long as these 
relationships continue or the situation is perceived as enough like 
others so that the same principles apply, behavior will be similar.” 
A relevant experiment here is Judd’s study of dart throwing in which 
greater transfer was found when principles were learned than when 
specific responses were acquired. The study was modified and per- 
formed by Hendrickson and Schroeder with essentially the same re- 
sults. (2). 


For the purpose of this paper we assume that transfer occurs be- 
cause of perceptual similarity between two situations. If a problem or 
other situation appears similar to one previously encountered and 
dealt with successfully a pupil probably will do what he did before; 
if the encounter was unsuccessful he probably will do something else. 
In the case of automatic responses or habits we may act inappropriately 
because we aren’t aware of the differences between the two situations. 
For example, when driving a car with an automatic shift we put our 
foot on the “clutch pedal” as we stop because we are intent upon the 
various “more important” aspects of driving and do not pay attention to 
those aspects of the task which ordinarily we handle with a minimum of 
attention. We just don’t notice the difference between the present 
task and the previous ones. We may observe this same phenomenon 
of negative transfer with inadequate learning of similar material when 
a child goes to a strange man and says, “Daddy.” In this case 
the child has learned that something is called daddy but he does not 
know enough about his father and other men to tell one male from 
another. He has not differentiated his daddy from the other specific 


*See reference (3) for a brief discussion of the relationships between perception and 
behavior. 
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persons in that class of objects. Similar instances of confusion may 
occur when the materials are not objectively similar but look alike to 
the learner who has not become aware of the differences. 

In summary, one hypothesizes as to the behavior which is appropriate. 
His hypotheses are based upon the concepts he possesses—the concepts 
of situations (identities of stimuli) and the concepts of processes (how 
things should be done). Transfer occurs when one applies concepts 


relevant to one situation in another to which they may or may not be 
relevant. 


How Can We Maximize Transfer Effect? 


We will first recall a few facts about transfer. Some generalizations 
relevant to positive transfer include these. 


1. Transfer occurs more readily when principles are learned than 
when one acquires specific behaviors. 

2. Ability to apply a principle to new situations is considered a good 
indication of understanding of that principle. 

Generalizations relevant to negative transfer include these. 

3. Interference (transfer effect) is ,ieater when similar materials 
are learned by rote very close together in point of time then when dis- 
similar or when the learning periods are separated. 

4. When materials are better learned less interference is likely to 
occur than when less well learned. 

5. Limited experience with objects used in specific ways may prevent 
their use in other ways (1). 

Some general principles of learning and transfer include these. 

6. The more clearly a relationship is seen (i.e., the better the situa- 
tion is defined) the more is behavior likely to conform to that considered 
appropriate to the “objective” situation. 


7. The effects of transfer are not usually as great as the effects of 
direct practice. 


8. Materials must be learned and remembered if transfer is to occur. 
Now, by maximizing transfer effect we mean that we help the pupil 
to get the greatest net positive transfer effect by promoting much posi- 


tive effect and reducing negative transfer effect. (It is recognized that 
in some situations we wish the prior learnings to inhibit action, as in 
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moral conflicts, but this may be regarded as a form of positive transfer 
effect.) The kind of practice provided in the original learning may 


facilitate transfer. Let us consider what is good practice with respect 
to transfer. 


1. “Good” practice occurs in many and varied situations and utilizes 
several kinds of materials. Reasons for this include: (1) the learner 
has an opportunity to develop a principle or to make generalizations 
(form a concept) rather than being limited to the learning of a specific 
form of behavior; (2) the learner learns to repond to any of several 
cues and, therefore, the response is more available (this latter applies 
more specifically to the habitual type of responses such as the answers 
to various number combinations); and (3) his understanding of the 
principle can be tested. 

2. “Good” practice is spaced. When material is being learned some- 
what by rote (as the multiplication tables after the principle has been 
developed) the practice on similar materials should be separated in 
terms of time. This spacing of practice will also take account of the 
degree of learning exhibited by the pupil—he will be helped to know 
one “time table” thoroughly before studying another. When materials 
involve the formation of process or abstract concepts, the concepts in- 
troduced in any learning period will be functionally related.’ This 


should not be interpreted as a suggestion that material be fractionated 
until meaningless. 


3. “Good” practice will call for use of tools in different ways. While 
a pupil is becoming familiar with a tool skill or with a concrete tool 
he has opportunity to use it in different situations and in different ways. 
It becomes more useful because of his awareness of its wide applica- 


bility. This principle is intended to suggest a way of increasing flexi- 
bility in the pupil. 


4. “Good” practice is guided so that the learner is helped to develop 
understanding of desired principles. For instance, when a youngster is 
faced with a problem and seems unable to solve it, the teacher may not 
only suggest, “You could use the hammer handle as a lever,” but he 
will also suggest that a tool may be used for more than one job, al- 

*A “learning period” is not necessarily limited by the progress of a clock hand but 


persists until the pupil has reached a level of understanding of his materials so that the 
principle or whatever is clearly differentiated and thus tends to be fairly stable. 
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though it usually is better to use the one designed for the task. 


5. “Good” practice permits the pupil, whenever, feasible to prac- 
tice the skill or concept directly. 


6. “Good” practice is sufficient that the pupil reaches a high level 
of learning. 


In addition to providing practice as described above, a teacher de- 
siring to maximize the effects of transfer will attempt to develop an 
heuristic attitude on the part of the pupil. By this we mean an attitude 
of willingness to explore the situation—to examine it for similarities 
to previously experienced events and to look for the characteristics 
which may differentiate it from the previous events. In order for maxi- 
mal net positive transfer effect to occur a person must see that the prob- 
lematic situation is similar to some things and not similar to others. 

And finally, a teacher will try at all times to help his pupils develop 
an “attitude for transferability.” That is, he will help his pupils to 
realize that what they are learning has transfer value, and he will help 
them to become familiar with the kind of situations to which the skill 
or knowledge might be transferred. This is a third reason for providing 
varied practice in situations representative of the kinds in which the 
skill might be used. It is made important to the pupil to look for trans- 
fer opportunities. Actually, we might teach two kinds of process con- 
cepts—the process which is our subject matter and the concept of 
searching for transfer possibilities. 
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The Riddle of Creativity 


JULIAN C. STANLEY 


University of Wisconsin 


Intelligence vs. Creativity 


One of the chief avowed objectives of modern education is the en- 
couragement of creativity, originality, inventiveness, ingenuity, inno- 
vation, new ideas, novel solutions, and fresh approaches to old problems, 
all directed toward “socially useful” ends. Is this sort of creativity 
synonymous with high test intelligence? 

Ordinary observation suggests that creativity and intelligence are 
positively correlated, but only moderately. Guilford (4, p. 445) states: 
“. . I believe that creativity and creative productivity extend well 
beyond the domain of intelligence.” Thurstone (7, p. 56, or 8, pp. 19- 
20) writes: 

“If genius represents extremely high gifts for creative thinking, then 
it is not synonymous with intelligence. To be extremely intelligent is 
not the same as to be gifted in creative work. This may be taken as a 
hypothesis.” 

To call persons in the upper 1 per cent of the intelligence-test-score 
distribution “geniuses” or even “potential geniuses” is likely to be 
misleading, since the man on the street usually thinks of genius in 
terms of the Merriam-Webster College Dictionary’s sixth definition, 
“extraordinary power of invention or origination of any kind.” He has 
in mind the accomplishments of Edison and Napoleon, not the pre- 
sumed potentialities of young John Doe, whose Stanford-Binet IQ is 180. 
Many John Does do not fulfill their childhood “promise” so far as 
creativity is concerned; they become highly intelligent and even pro- 
found adults, learning far more than less bright individuals, but do 
not produce important originals. 

Some psychologists assume that high-IQ persons would be conspicu- 
ously creative if their dormant powers were allowed to unfold “nat- 
urally,” that high test intelligence is a definite indicator of latent creative 
ability, and that low intelligence precludes any really significant origi- 
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nal contributions. However, it is becoming apparent that cognitive and 
emotional factors interact with cultural influences to promote or inhibit 
creativity. Attributing to “maladjustment” the uncreativity of all bright 
persons who do not produce originals is both inaccurate and confusing, 
for by any reasonable standards many of them are well adjusted, and, 
furthermore, the label names but does not explain. 


Vagueness of the Word 


A semantic difficulty plagues attempts to explain creativity: the 
many meanings of the word itself. Practically everything about us is 
at least slightly different from others—our voices, handwriting, pos- 
ture, writing style, etc. Personality is unique and fascinating, but 
surely the creativity sought for in schools transcends routine aspects 
of individuality. On the other hand, the extreme creativity of historical 
and contemporary geniuses cannot be striven for as a general educa- 
tional goal, because the very rarity and fortuitousness of their achieve- 
ments make this unrealistic. Fortunately, continuous gradations of 
creativity, extending from the sheerest imitator to the most original 
genius, seem to occur. Whether there is a general factor of creativity, 
or, instead, different factors exist for various fields is not known. 

Thurstone (7, p. 62, or 8, p. 28) remarks that “The scientific study 
of creative work will probably encounter a set of questions more or 
less analogous to those which marked the scientific study of intelli- 
gence.” Though even yet we cannot define “intelligence” precisely, 
the concomitznts of many intelligence tests are known—that is, we can 
predict both the stability of the child’s scores and some of the activities 
he will most likely pursue successfully. Likewise, we may learn how to 
recognize signs of potential creativity before a systematic theory is 
available, but formulating acceptable intermediate or ultimate criteria 
of creativity may prove to be difficult and time-consuming. For example, 
how is the highly original scientist who stimulates his graduate students 
and colleagues orally but publishes little to be compared with his less 
original peer who grinds out numerous minor articles? The latter may 
become better known nationally, but should his high productivity be 
equated with creativity ? 

Few persons have attempted to devise tests of creativity. Brittain 
(1) reviews the field, using a 101-item bibliography, and reports a 
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study of his own “test to determine some aspects of creativity in the 
visual arts,” which seems to have several promising subtests. Flanagan 
(3) presents “critical requirements for research personnel.” Schu- 
macher (6) deals with “differential characteristics of ‘creative’ and 
‘non-creative’ machine designers.” Wilson and his colleagues (9) find 
five new creative-thinking factors, which they identify as “originality, 
redefinition, adaptive flexibility, spontaneous flexibility, and sensi- 
tivity to problems.” 


What to Do? 

Teachers face a double dilemma. If creativity is a fairly general 
factor, how do we recognize its gradations? Also, how do we maximally 
facilitate those phases contributing most to adult creativity? We get 
only the most tentative answers to these two questions from investiga- 
tions thus far conducted. Obviously, much more research is needed. 

In the meanwhile, probably we should continue our efforts to adapt 
curricula to widely accepted principles of psychology and social 
philosophy (5). Creativity seems to connote spontaneity, freedom to 
differ from customary procedures, time for individual experimenta- 
tion and reflection, and access to ample facilities. Very likely, original- 
ity of an intellectual sort will come most frequently from persons 
scoring at least moderately high on verbal intelligence tests, while for 
certain other types of accomplishments general intelligence may be less 
crucial. 

Stress individual initiative, originality, novel solutions, new ideas, 
and fresh approaches more vigorously, both by precept and by ex- 
ample, than is usually done. Also, be alert for special talents—musi- 
- eal, artistic, mechanical, social, athletic—that can be vehicles for 
creativity (2). Where appropriate measures exist, use them to supple- 
ment your observations. Above all, be eternally aware that “the creative 
talent in our population is our greatest national asset” (7, p. 69, or 8, 


p. 37). 
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Toward Improving the Function of 


Curriculum Consultant 
NORMAN R. DIXON 


Associate Professor of Education 
Alabama A. and M. College 


An Emerging Area of Professional Service 


A quarter of a century ago the curriculum consultant was practically 
unknown (10:445). In fact, the Dictionary of Education of 1945 
supplied no definition of the term “curriculum consultant.” Even 
though the term enjoyed rather wide use in oral discussions, prior to 
January, 1948, the Education Index listed no reference employing the 
term “educational consultant” (15:24). Owing in part to the newness 
of the concept and to trial and error development of this service, not 
very much is known about how the curriculum consultant should 
function. Morphet says, “The time has arrived for all of us to take 
a good look at the problem of the consultant.” (14:9). 

Partly because of a belief that the expert knows best how to utilize 
his time in action-research situations, little or no attention was given 
to planning for use of his time and services. Only now are educators 
beginning to analyze and develop this function as a professional service. 
Some systematic study of the function of curriculum consultant has 
been undertaken by such groups as the California Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, the Adult Education Asso- 
ciation, and the Midwestern Administration Center. 


The Increasing Use of Curriculum Consultant 

The increasing use of the curriculum consultant may be attributed 
to several factors. Chief among them is the phenomenal complexity of 
contemporary society and the concomitance: intense specialization. 
Consequently, educators may be thwarted by a problem requiring 
specialization beyond that possessed by any member of the group or 
the group as a whole. This intense specialization tends to smash the 
illusion of “self-dependency and independence which imply that an 
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individual or group is inadequate if it seeks help” (1:119). Other 
factors which seem to lead to increasing use of the curriculum con- 
sultant are: public demands for improved schools, needs for in-service 
teacher education, and the changing character of the problems of 
children and youth in a dynamic society. 

As implied earlier, the nature of certain problems seems to demand 
the curriculum consultant for more intelligent solutions. In a local 
system, educators and laymen may be too close, too emotionally involved 
to be objective and impartial. The curriculum consultant may draw 
out or supply ideas which can best be posed by an outsider. Indeed, he 
may educe from the group (or bring in) ideas which otherwise might 
take years to reach the heart of the community. 

A consultant may be sought to assist a group in locating and 
defining problems; to help evaluate a program; to aid a group in 
choosing among several alternatives—when the group does not possess 
adequate background facts to make an intelligent choice at the moment; 
to assist a group in determining “next steps.” The expertness of the 
consultant may also be employed as criteria by which to evaluate a 
position taken on critical issues. 

All in all, increasing use of the curriculum consultant is designed 


to provide more highly effective education for children and youth in 
the schools. 


Concepts of Curriculum Consultant 


Certain popular concepts of “curriculum consultant” probably ex- 
plain the type of service he used to render. A teacher once defined a 
consultant as “‘one who blows in, blows off, and blows out.” A Kansas 
principal is credited with this concept of a consultant: “One who enters 
a meeting too late to know what has gone before, disagrees with every- 
thing that has been said, then slips out before hell breaks loose.” 

Little says a consultant is “‘any person whose counsel is sought in 
connection with an educational problem” (12:480). Reavis supplies a 
more adequate concept: “. . . educational consultant refers to a person 
who is called into conference regarding a problem or project in educa- 
tion on which special assistance or counsel is desired. It is assumed 
that the consultant possesses technical knowledge and experience per- 
taining to the matters on which he is expected to provide assistance or 


give advice.” (15:24). : 
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Traditional Expectancy Level of Consultees 

Of course the general traditional expectancy level of consultees 
varies from group to group, but all too often it is an unsophisticated 
one. First of all, consultees may be despondent because of failure to 
find value in earlier attempts to utilize consultants. Like Doubting 
Thomas, some may bring the Missouri attitude. Other consultees may 
have sought a problem for the consultant rather than a real problem of 
their own. In this case, they may expect a speaker or someone to 
entertain them rather than assist them in solving a real problem. If 
a problem has been located and defined, some consultees expect easy, 
ready-made answers. Usually they are disappointed where they obtain 
non-directive guidance. Consultants are not wholly blameless in the 
matter of creating dependency upon them. All too often, they have 
concentrated upon solving the problem instead of helping consultees to 
learn how to solve their own problems. Preoccupation with solution- 
finding no doubt leads to a dependency relationship rather than an 
interdependent or independent one. Consequently many consultees 
expect to fold their arms, relax, and listen to the oracle. Sheats states 
the situation graphically, “Through long conditioning, people who call 
in a consultant have learned to expect to stand aside as they would for 
a plumber and let him fix things up. This is a handicap to the consultant 
and, of course, to the group.” (12:134). 


The Function of the Curriculum Consultant 

The chief function of the consultant is the development of leadership 
and action which result in better schools. In such a function the con- 
sultant becomes an educational engineer—directing the lives of human 
beings, a task requiring great skill and high integrity. Miel says the 
consultant should be “an expert in social processes with particular 
reference to social change” (13:131). In this role the consultant- 
consultee relationship involves interchangeable responsibilities and 
functions. 

Often the consultant sensitizes a group to problems which may have 
crystallized in aggression or frustration. This involves self-analysis 
and the formulation of hypotheses which truly represent group creativ- 
ity. The consultant should be vitally interested in helping school 
personnel and laymen achieve increased skill in group process to the 
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end that they grow in the ability to locate, define, solve, and implement 
solutions to common problems through group endeavor. 

Anderson and Shangold say, “People tend to avoid responsibility 
for making and carrying out action-decisions which are not intrinsically 
theirs. 

“A major goal of consultation is increased capacity on the part of 
the consultee to cope with new problems. The consultee should be 
helped to understand methods of problem-solving, as well as helping 
to solve the immediate difficulty. 

“The development of capacities and skills in problem-solving re- 
quires that the consultee go through the processes by which the solution 
was originally derived.” (1:117). 

Certainly, the function of consultant is a difficult one—one which 
demands competency in technical knowledge coupled with theory and 
practice in action-research and interpersonal relations. This should be 
buttressed with knowledge of the milieu in which his service is used. 
He should also know the kinds of knowledge required of him and 
should possess the ability to diagnose the kind of assistance to be 
supplied. Furthermore, he should be sensitive to the hazards of too 
much or too little consultation. His is a delicate function which can 
only be adequately determined by the needs of the consultees. 


Preliminary Planning 


In order to exploit consultant service fully, consultees should make a 
preliminary analysis of their problem. They should talk their problem 
out so that it may be clearly stated. In this way the group senses a 
need for a consultant before he comes in. Consultees should be as 
definite as possible about the assistance they desire from the consultant. 
Suggestions should be formulated as to where, when and how he may 
best serve their needs. Consultees may then realistically ascertain what 
assistance they should expect. Some means of determining progress 
towards goals should also be formulated. 

The group should select the consultant. This is done by asking: 
What skills, attitudes, abilities, appreciations, and information do we 
need in order to solve our problem intelligently? Who possesses the 
necessary equipment to help us solve our problem intelligently? Is this 
the most competent consultant we can secure in terms of our resources? 

Ideally, the consultant and consultees should engage in collaborative 
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assessment of the problem situation. This involves cooperative ex- 
ploration of goals and possible solutions. This exploration should probe 
beyond the surface of the problem and into the deep motives for 
entering the consulting relationship. The school-community framework 
and limitations within which the group must work should be clearly 
understood. Definite expectancies of consultant and consultees should 
be delineated. In this preliminary conference the consultant seeks to 
discover the perceptual fields of consultees; he does not attempt to 
impose his own perspective. 

If the consultant cannot attend a preliminary meeting, consultees 
should supply him with a clear statement of the problem, any tentative 
solutions already developed, and suggestions as to where and how he 
may best satisfy their needs. Data regarding the school and its 
community should be included so that the problem may be seen in its 
social, economic, and political setting. If these steps are taken, the 
consultant does not come into the situation without opportunity for 
advanced planning. 

If he would determine effective ways to help consultees become 
more competent in solving their own problems, preliminary planning 
by the consultant is imperative. This involves studying and accepting 
the people and the community to be served. He studies ways to help 
consultees achieve peer status and maintain emotional security in the 
face of change. Beyond this he engages in assimilative research in 
terms of the people, the problem, and the school-community situation. 


Formulation of Solutions 

The consultant leads consultees into cooperative reassessment of 
goals and possible solutions. This is done after new data and new 
insight have been brought to bear, and the consultant has supplied 
specific or technical information. Despite his expertness, the con- 
sultant should make no attempt to impose his solutions upon the group. 
Since his chief goal is to assist consultees in developing increased 
skills in problem-solving, he may ask: How may these facts be applied 
in this situation? He should scrupulously differentiate between fact, 
truth, and his opinion. 


Evaluation 


Consultees should re-think their experiences with the consultant | 
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and use facts and principles to evaluate his service. The consultant 
may ask: To what extent have I fulfilled the purposes for which I 
was summoned? What else may I do to render the services desired? 


He should urge a permissive atmosphere for trying out group-derived 
solutions. 


Follow-up 


An ethical question is generated when a consultant serves without 
responsibility for the consequences of his advice and help. Therefore, 
when he has returned to his institution, he should think through the 
problem he attempted to help solve. As a result of subsequent study 
and research, he refines the information and suggestions provided on 
the spot. Then he may follow-up with a letter or memorandum—even 
if he is not otherwise required to do so. In this communication he 
makes clear and more meaningful the suggestions already made. 
Recommendations should be based upon facts and principles derived 
as a result of unbiased research and reflection. Among other things, he 
may urge application of suggestions as soon as possible. 

Besides adding vitality to his research and teaching, the consultant 
may help improve the schools which supply colleges with students and 
help in the in-service education of college graduates. In so doing he 


renders a larger service—a service which transforms him into an agent 
of a great social purpose. 
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Teachers Can Do Action Research! 


ORLO L. DERBY 
Professor of Education 
The State Teachers College at Brockport, N.Y. 


In schools today, there is apt to be a general pessimism about the 
ability of teachers to do anything in the way of research. Their job is 
considered that of imparting knowledge and little else—certainly not 
that of research. Partly this conception is based upon the feeling that 
research is a highly esoteric affair involving statistical computation of 
means, standard deviations, correlations, regression equations, and 
other terms of sufficient reputation to bewilder and terrify everyone but 
the statistician. Partly it is also a belief that research is intricate, 
involves much time and too much preparation to interest the average 
workers in education who are busy enough. The more modern view 
of action research disputes these ideas,’ and the writer tried to find out 
whether public school teachers could do something in the way of re- 
search. 

A group was organized around the problems teachers were actually 
meeting. The seminar approach of conference and discussion, of re- 
port and criticism was used. A basic concept of research was established 
as “work carried on which looked toward the solution or partial solu- 
tion of a problem.” 

According to this view, statistical reliability of results was only one 
of the criteria of research. The major criteria was one of practicality, 
or workability of solutions in an individual case. This would scarcely 
meet the criticisms of purists in research but it was adopted as a work- 
ing basis for the class. 


Conduct of the Class 


After much preliminary discussion, the class decided to adopt in- 
dividual problems to investigate. One entire session was devoted to 
an examination of sources of educational data. The college librarian 


*See for example Corey, Stephen M., Action Research to Improve School Practices, 
New York: Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, 1953. 
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took the class and explained research tools available in libraries with 
particular reference to local resources. 

A requirement was made that each member of the class investigate at 
least ten pieces of research bearing upon the particular problem each 
had selected. This research was to be summarized and included as part 
of the final writeup of each problem. Each member of the class reported 
twice, once upon the preliminary organization of his problem and once 
after his problem was well under way and within sight of completion. 

No attempt was made to dominate the sessions of the seminar; each 
presentation was followed by question and answer, by discussion, by 
constructive suggestion. 


Results of This Procedure 

The writer felt that the results of this procedure were particularly 
good. Teachers who had never engaged in research and were scared 
to death of what normally went by that name achieved what to them 
were significant results. 

Two substitute teachers from different communities compiled hand- 
books for substitute teachers, each for his own locality. They examined 
handbooks from other school systems, research from published sources, 
and copies of doctoral theses obtained on library loan. They consulted 
with other teachers, with other substitutes, with the principals and super- 
intendents of schools. They mailed questionnaires to each member 
of the substitute faculty asking for data. The regular teachers were 
asked how the services of the substitutes could be made more effective. 

As a result of this research, two handbooks were compiled covering 
all the multitudinous details of substitute teaching in each school in- 
volved. It is expected that these will provide very practical help in the 
day to day work of the relief teacher. 


Sick Leave and Core Curriculum 

One member of the class was the chairman of his school legislative 
committee and wished to present a workable sick leave to the board of 
education for approval. He found it necessary to canvass the national 
and state research on sick leaves, and came up with the interesting 
fact that their provisions for sick leave were inferior to other school 
districts their size. It was possible to present this information to the 
board of education for action toward possible improvement. 
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Still another member faced the problem of changing from a tradi- 
tional curriculum to the core curriculum for the fall of 1956. The 
school had prepared the way by evolving its philosophy of education 
over a period of many months. This teacher visited other schools to 
see the core program in action but did not secure much help. His as- 
signment was to prepare a resource unit for the transitional stage from 
the traditional to the core program. After much research, he formulated 
a unit for teachers to use to make the transition to the core program 
easy. The unit emphasizes practice in the development of skills the 
school will find useful in the core. 


Predicting Success in Algebra 


A sixth member of the class investigated the possibility of predicting 
success in algebra. For the children in his school a choice between 
general math or algebra was involved. It was hoped to be able to 
find some factors which would lead to better choices on the part of 
the children. Among other things, it was found that the Orleans Alge- 
bra Prognosis Test and the grade in eighth grade math were the 
best predictors of possible success in algebra, with the grade in eighth 
grade math being somewhat more effective. He came to the conclusion 
that the best procedure would be to give the prognosis test in the second 
half of the eighth grade, and in cases where the result seemed doubtful 
to wait for the mark in eighth grade math to make the final decision. 

One student who was in charge of the audio visual work in a nearby 
central school evaluated a proposed program for the expansion of the 
audio visual phase of instruction and made recommendations which, 
it is hoped, will be instrumental in influencing future decisions of the 
board of education. 

A final member of the class took as his problem the equating of 
scores of fast and slow groups in school. Since he was the chairman of 
a committee investigating this problem, he was interested in its solution. 
He recorded the actions of the committee in: 1. Deciding that fast and 
slow groups should be considered separately in grading. 2. Defining 
eligibility for such honors as valedictorian and salutatorian. 


Action Research or Statistics 
Here, then, are the results of down to earth, honest to goodness re- 
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on xt teachers. Only one of these problems involved tra- 
" al statjsti¢s; i rest were investigations relative to problems in- 

hf he siness of teaching. However, it would be a 
these problems were not worthy of being 
solved that however imperfect, were not of value. 

For the writer’s part, it would seem of much more importance that 
teachers were becoming intgrested in beginning to find solutions to their 
own problems. Fér in th ein analysis, the results of any research 
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must be measured in lerme of its relevance to teachers’ problems. It 
is to be hoped that sueh attempts will not be left to professional re- 
seaichers, importaut as they may be, but will be aided and abetted at 
every tuin by the efforts of teachers. 
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The Screening of Teachers 


J. D. McAULAY 


Southern Oregon College of Education 
Ashland 


One requirement of any profession is its ability to select or screen 
those individuals wishing to enter its ranks. But teaching, as a pro- 
fession, has long been noted for its laxness in screening those persons 
wishing to prepare for its portals. Many institutions are attempting 
valiantly to set up screening procedures to examine and select those 
candidates desiring to enter teaching—although with the terrifying 
shortage of teachers, results of such procedures are somewhat dis- 
couraging. Many administrators of the public schools system set up 
their own screening procedures through a system of tenure and super- 
vision. But supervision is not always adequate and the tenure system 
not fool-proof, so many children might suffer in the process of the 
screening operation. Perhaps the principal agency for the screening 
of teachers should be the institution preparing teachers. 

In determining an adequate instrument for the selection and screen- 
ing of its teacher education candidates the education faculty of Southern 
Oregon College of Education conducted a study to determine (1) 
what attitudes and opinions have practicing teachers and student 
teachers on screening procedures, (2) what procedures are presently 
practiced by other teachers education institutions in this country and 
(3) what procedures are presently practiced by teacher education in- 


stitutions in Canada. The general conclusions of this study would 
seem to be as follows. 


A. To determine principles and procedures for the improved screen- 
ing procedures the opinion and thinking of two hundred students in 
teacher education was solicited; fifty from each college year, freshmen, 
sophomore, junior and senior. Ninety public school teachers were also 
contacted, ten from each grade, one to nine. Following is a summary 
of the general thinking of those interviewed. 


1. Ninety per cent of those persons interviewed, teachers in 
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preparation and practicing teachers, strongly indicated that the 
faculty of institutions of teacher education should be rigidly 
screened. The faculty of such institutions should be highly prin- 
cipled, morally and ethically, and examples to their profession in 
public and private behavior. Before admitted to the faculty of a 
teacher education institution, a person, besides academic quali- 
fications, should have had successful teaching experience in the 
public schools and be highly competent in at least one subject 
content area. 


2. All those persons interviewed who were in teacher prepa- 
ration agreed that the faculty advisors were the key to successful 
screenings and selection of teacher education candidates. It was 
agreed that a student entering teacher education should be as- 
signed to one advisor during his entire four year college program. 
This faculty advisor should be well acquainted with the teacher 
education program and should be selected as to effectiveness and 
usefulness to the student. He should be one principal deciding 
factor as to the capability and effectiveness of the student as 
a would be teacher. 


3. Eighty per cent of those persons interviewed indicated that 
the major screening procedure should occur before the student has 
come to his student teaching and/or his senior year. A student’s 
fitness for teaching should be known much earlier than his senior 
year, through classroom participation and observation in profes- 
sional and semi-professional courses, even as early as his freshman 
year. It is quite unfair to allow a student to enter the education 
department, complete the prerequisites to student teaching, and 
then be dropped from the program because of the sudden revela- 
tion that the student lacks social, emotional or academic de- 
velopment. 


4. One hundred per cent of the students in teacher education 
who were interviewed indicated that the academic requirements 
for entry into teacher education should be raised. The average 
grade point average suggested for teacher education acceptance 
was 2.5. This grade point average, the students indicated, should 
be maintained throughout the teacher education program. The 
students were most emphatic that those with poor scholastic 
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records not be admitted to the teacher education program. The 
explanation of this emphasis came from the recent trend of 
“flunk-outs” from other schools and departments allowed to 
enter teacher education as a final resort. 


5. Seventy-five per cent of the teachers in preparation and 
of the practicing teachers interviewed believed that in the screen- 
ing process more emphasis should be placed on the presence of 
social development and moral stability in those candidates wish- 
ing to enter teacher education. 


B. To determine what other schools and colleges concerned with 
teacher education were accomplishing in screening procedures twenty 
such institutions were contactec. Ten of these institutions were state 
teachers colleges and ten were schools of education on the campuses 
of universities; five schools of education were affliated with private 
universities and five with state universities. These institutions were 
selected to represent as closely as possible, various areas and sections 
of the nation. The following general pattern was indicated by the 


study of the teacher education programs as submitted by these 
twenty institutions. 


1. All twenty institutions are deeply concerned with their 
screening programs and are grappling with the problem of selec- 
tion of suitable teacher education candidates as against the 
tremendous shortage of teachers. Policies and objectives, instru- 


ments and procedures are fluid and experimental on most cam- 
puses. 


2. Fifteen of those institutions contacted agreed that the screen- 
ing procedures represented were much more effective on paper 
than in actual practice. The greatest weakness in the screening 
procedure comes from the uncooperative or disinterested atti- 
tudes of allied departments and faculty on the campus not di- 
rectly concerned with teacher education. 


3. Sixteen of those institutions interviewed agreed that the 
most important and practically effective indication of teaching 
success was based first on a cumulative grade point average be- 
fore the candidate was admitted to student teaching and secondly, 
actual success in student teaching. Since student teaching, in these 
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sixteen particular institutions, is a fourth year course, it would 
seem no screening procedure develops until the senior year. 

4. Twelve institutions indicated that the principal agency for 
the screening of candidates for teachers education was a com- 
mittee, whose members came principally from the department of 
education. This committee would seem to have little actual opera- 
tive prerogative. On the campus of seven of these institutions 
this committee was advisory to the academic standards committee, 
which seemed to carry out the procedure of removing the unde- 
sirable student from teacher education. 


5. Only one of the twenty schools interviewed seemed to have 
a well constructed and stated philosophy as to what constitutes 
a good screening procedure. This one institution too, had in- 
tegrated the basic values of teaching with the primary teacher 
competencies. Four of the institutions used, primarily, objective 
techniques of screening, such as tests of achievement, social ad- 
justment and personality; qualifications of voice and speaking; 
physical and hearing exams rather than techniques springing 
from sound objectives and goals, which in turn, directed the 
academic and social program of the school. 


C. Six Canadian teacher education institutions were contacted to 
determine methods and procedures of teacher selection developing in 
that nation. Three of these institutions were teacher colleges or normal 
schools and three were schools of education on the campuses of uni- 
versities. They were distributed from eastern to western Canada. 

The teachers colleges of the province of Ontario, Canada have made 
an intensive study of screening objectives and procedures, and are now 
in the process of experimental implementation.’ The teachers colleges 
in the province of Saskatchewan have organized an interesting program 
of screening teacher education candidates. The first two weeks of the 
normal school year are devoted to interviewing and testing. At the end 
of this period about twenty students are eliminated each year out of 
some 550 to 600. Some measure of financial compensation is made to 
students rejected at the end of the two week period. Others are allowed 
to continue on probation and are eliminated at Christmas if they fail 
to make good. 


‘Keddy, J. Arthur, “Selection of Candidates for Entrance to the Ontario College of 
Buenas.” 1950. An unpublished thesis, Ontario College of Education, University of 
oronto. 
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The teachers college at Victoria, British Columbia over the past 
eight years, has interpreted “screening” to mean the attraction of the 
best candidates.’ In the period during the final month long practicum 
faculty members visit the high schools in the more densely populated 
parts of the province to speak to the senior students about the oppor- 
tunity for service offered by teaching. Every effort is made to attract 
the better students rather than weak ones, during these talks. Candi- 
dates are interviewed at the time of these visits and their records 
are examined in consultation with the high school principal or coun- 
sellor. Such interviews, however, are not a prerequisite to admission 
to the normal school. The main job of screening is done during the 
preparation of the candidate for teaching. 


Conclusion 


1. There would seem to be a great lag between what the practicing 
teacher and teacher education candidates indicate as desirable screen- 
ing procedures and the actual screening procedures practiced by the 
institutions preparing teachers. 


2. Canadian institutions of teacher preparation generally would 
seem to be more advanced in teacher selection and screening pro- 
cedures than is the United States. 


3. Unless the institutions preparing teachers move more rapidly 
towards more effective and valid screening procedures, the public 
school system, through its administration will more fully develop 
selective machinery for teacher candidates and become the predominant 
screening agency. 


? Canadian Education. December, 1950, Vol. VI, No. 1, pp. 82-83. Canadian Education 
Association, 206 Huron Street, Toronto 5, Ontario. 
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Enrichment Through the 


Student Activities Program 


GLADYS BENDER HUNT 

Social Studies Teacher 

Lorin Andrews Junior High School 
Massillon, Ohio 


Consider the child’s emotional, physical, intellectual, so- 
cial, and moral-character development as five spokes of 
a wheel. It is only when all five spokes are even that the 
wheel turns smoothly. A child whose mental age is sixteen, 
but whose chronological, emotional and physical age is ten, 
should not be pushed ahead in school. Instead, his interests 
should be broadened.. Expand the area of his work; don’t 
add height.’ 


How can the school help to develop the “five spokes” evenly? 
Many educators would probably agree that the conventional school 
subjects are essential but not sufficient for this task. The addition of 
many varied student activities plus a balance between freedom and 
proper guidance should certainly expand a child’s interests and in- 
crease the area of his program. 

Many believe the sponsor or advisor should first study the gen- 
eral physical, social, emotional, and intellectual characteristics of 
his age group so that he can understand their interests and needs. 
Then he is ready to organize activities and learning experiences to sat- 
isfy these interests and needs. 

Most schools have a P.T.A. organization. Here is a good place to 
inform the home and community how necessary it is to work with 
the school in providing the child challenging and interesting activities. 
Under competent leadership, the parents and community could be 
convinced of their responsibility to enrich the child’s life. 

What gives the school a better chance to enrich a student’s life than 

+ Jeanne O. Wellenkamp, “Our Greatest Treasure” Osteopathic Magazine, XL (March, 
1955), 30. 
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the activities program? The activities should. be many and varied 
so each child will have a wide area from which to choose. Here the 
youth can participate on a democratic basis of student interest, needs, 
and choice, where leadership can be encouraged, promoted, and 
properly directed. Good leadership is something that can not be over 
emphasized. Activities can help a child develop initiative, imagina- 
tion, and determination. This great country was built on the creative 
abilities of its people. If the United States wants to continue in its 
greatness, then her citizens must be continually encouraged to be 
creative, to show self-expression, and to practice evaluation. 

Under well trained leadership, where would our youth have a 
better place to learn co-ordination, teamwork, quick thinking, and 
leadership than on the football field and on the gym floor? These traits 
will be necessary if the child is to lead a rich full life. Why not culti- 
vate them whenever the opportunity arises? 

The art activities encourage a child to develop his creative abilities 
and increase his capacity for self-expression. Good citizenship is de- 
veloped when a student realizes and utilizes his creative abilities and 
appreciates the talents and products of his classmates as well as his own. 

A well-balanced art program should give the youth a variety of 
activities that consider the child’s needs and interests. If art is in- 
tegrated with all the school subjects, then learning is vitalized. This 
in turn may develop the “intellectual, emotional, and social spokes” 
of the “‘child’s wheel of life” mentioned in the beginning quotation. 

The practical arts courses and clubs, such as agriculture, business 
education, home economics, and industrial arts, furnish the youth with 
vocational information, wise use of leisure time, pride of accomplish- 
ment, handyman knowledge around the house, creative expression 
through planning and construction, responsibility, self-control, and co- 
operation. These activities are fine for the student who likes to work 
with his hands. They help the children to become good followers as 
well as fine leaders. Both are necessary in our democratic way of life. 

Music activities help the child to express himself and meet the prob- 
lems of life. The efficient music supervisor and teacher will see that 
the music program contains varied activities so that each child can 
find some degree of enjoyment and success. The democratic school 
gives music to all children in the elementary grades. Teachers are 
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not striving to select or eliminate anyone. An accomplished musician is 
not their goal. Special instruction can be given later for that purpose, 
if the child shows exceptional talent. 


Ragan and Stendler state: 


It is the function of music in the elementary school to develop those 
potentialities for growth in the enjoyment of and participation in music 
which are inherent in every child; to stimulate in every child a feeling 
of beauty; to provide a means of self-expression; to enable him to use 
music to enrich all aspects of his life; to provide an outlet for imaginative 
thinking and feeling; and to equip him better to face the everchanging 
world about him.* 


Dramatic activities in the language arts program consist of dramatic 
play, dramatization, work with puppets, pageants, pantomime, and 
tableaux. Dramatic play decreases as dramatization increases. At the 
fourth grade level and beyond, dramatization is especially useful. 
Children, at this stage, interpret the story as they see it. The teacher 
gives guidance but stays in the background. 

The junior and senior high have oral expression activities which in- 
clude broadcasting, public speaking, debating, story telling, interpre- 
tive reading, and choral reading. Dramatics, on the secondary level, 
also furnishes a wealth of enrichment under proper supervision. 

If the music activities are correlated with the speech, the dramatics, 
and the dance activities, then a wealth of possibilities and opportuni- 
ties for enrichment are presented. 

All children should participate to some degree, no matter how little, 
and a wise teacher will cleverly see that this takes place. Schools should 

_ keep a permanent record of all activities. 

The retarded or slow learning child should be encouraged to be 
propertyman, costume designer, sound effects man, poster maker,. or 
anything that can give him a feeling of belonging or success. In fact, 
some students with low I.Q.’s are very talented in art, music, and the 
dance. These children need recognition and encouragement, too. Why 
not take advantage of their talents whenever possible? This procedure 
will pay big dividends, now and in the future. Letters of recognition 
of some sort, could be given to the slow child for his efforts as well 

as to the bright or average child. . 

*? William B. Ragan and Celia Burns Stendler, Modern Elementary Curriculum (New 

York: The Dryden Press Inc., 1953), p. 447-448. 
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Some schools have a low “drop out” percentage. A student activity, 
such as, football, basketball, band, choir, chorus, dramatics, news- 
paper, art, audio-visual, driving courses, or practical arts, may be 
the very thing that keeps a boy or girl from leaving school too soon 
and from becoming a juvenile delinquent. Our school system has a low 
“drop out” rate and many believe that school activities play a large 
part in keeping the youth, especially the slow learning and retarded 
ones, in school instead of on the streets. 

School loyalty can be developed through the assembly programs. 
Let the children help to plan and direct whenever possible. They will 
show more interest in something that they have had an opportunity to 
plan. They will also develop a feeling of responsibility for an as- 
sembly that gave them a chance to arrange and construct. Here is 
an excellent place to develop leadership. Class work of a very high 
caliber may be displayed in some fashion, during certain assembly 
programs. Give the students a chance to write plays about special 
holidays and important events, and present the better ones in chapel 
programs. Let the students have a voice in choosing; then their 
feelings won’t be hurt, if their play has not been dramatized. 

Many schools have some paid assemblies of outside guests and 
artists. If possible, let the student body be consulted on their prefer- 
ences. 

The conventional school subjects alone are not a challenge to the 
mentally superior children while they may prove to be quite a barrier 
to the retarded or slow learning child. So, many varied school ac- 
tivities, under proper leadership, could vitalize learning for all chil- 
dren. Each one needs his particular individual differences recognized, 
encouraged, or subtly redirected. 

Gruber and Beatty state that the progress of any activity on the 
secondary level relies upon: 

1. A worthwhile goal. 

2. Energetic and trained leadership. 
3. Interested members. 

4. Adequate space for activity. 

5. Adequate time. 

6. Suitable equipment.’ 


* Frederick C. Gruber and Thomas Bayard Beatty, Secondary School Activities (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1954), pp. 27-28. 
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If any of the above items is missing, the adviser, sponsor, and prin- 
cipal should have a consultation and give serious thought to dropping 
the activity. 

If the six above elements are present, then an energetic and well 
trained leader could certainly enrich many a child’s life with an ac- 
tivity which the child has chosen without any pressure from an adult. ' 
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The Three Reverences: 
Goethe’s Famous Dictum on Education 


PHILIP VON ROHR SAUER 
State Teachers College 
Bemidji, Minnesota 


Albert Schweitzer’s sage comments on “Reverence for Life” are at 
long last receiving the worldwide recognition which they deserve. This 
great humanitarian’s epigram, “In me the will-to-live has come to know 
other wills-to-live” is radiating its influence throughout the free world 
at a most appropriate moment in history. Less familiar, at least in 
this country, are the sentiments expressed by the greatest German of 
the Nineteenth Century on the subject of reverence. Over a century ago 
Goethe in Wilhelm Meister’s Travels discussed this topic in a simple but 
effective manner, and what he said might well serve to supplement or 
amplify Schweitzer’s ideas. In fact, if the ethical ideals in Wilhelm 
Meister’s Travels were presented to our American youth, as they are 


to European children, the somewhat neglected virtue of reverence might 
well receive a new impetus. 


Thomas Carlyle considered these ideals so important that he ex- 
pounded them to the students of the University of Edinburgh and was 
cheered by the whole student body when he said, “There are ten pages 
of Wilhelm Meister which . . . I would rather have written than to have 
written all the books that have appeared since I came into the world.” 


In the portion of the novel referred to by Carlyle Wilhelm is traveling 
in a Utopia region, a fertile land, where “the gentle slopes are favorable 
to agriculture, the higher mountains to sheep-feeding and broad valleys 
to the rearing of cattle.” There he meets with that country’s wisest men, 
who graciously discuss with him the education of their youth. One 
of these sages, seeking to bring Wilhelm into the conversation, states 


“There is one thing that no one brings into the world, yet without it 


all other things are of little value. If you can tell us what it is, speak 
out 


” 
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When no answer is forthcoming the elders exclaim, “Reverence— 
Ehrfurcht.” 

Then Wilhelm learns of the silent ritual known as the Three Rever- 
ences, which the youth of that happy land observe very solemnly: 

“We employ three kinds of gestures,” the wise men state, “‘and we 
teach a three-fold reverence, which when combined to form a whole, 
attains its highest power and effect. The first is reverence for that 
which is above us: in this ritual the pupil folds his arms on his breast 
and casts a cheerful glance toward heaven. We prescribe this to our 
untutored children to impress on them that there is a God up above 
who reflects and reveals Himself in our parents, tutors, and superiors. 

“The second is reverence for that which is below us. Here the pupil 
holds his hands behind him as if tied together, and casts a lowered, 
smiling glance, bespeaking that we have to regard the earth well and 
cheerfully; it gives us an opportunity to maintain ourselves; it affords 
unspeakable joys, but it also brings sufferings. If one hurts oneself 
physically, whether faultily or innocently; if others hurt one, in- 
tentionally or accidentally; if earthly chance does one any harm— 
let these be well thought of, for such danger accompanies us all through 
our life. 

“But from this condition we deliver our pupil as soon as possible— 
when we are convinced that the teachings of this stage have made a 
sufficient impression upon him—to the third reverence, reverence for 
that which is on our level. We bid him be a man, look to his com- 
panions, and guide himself with reference to them. Now he stands 
erect and bold, yet not selfishly isolated; only in a union with his 
equals does he present a front toward the world. We are unable to 


add anything further.” 


Wilhelm is profoundly moved by these words but is troubled by the 
idea that such reverence may be a form of fear. He is told that, on 
the contrary, reverence is far removed from the anxiety of natural 
man. To feel deep reverence is a difficult but pleasing achievement, 
attained in its perfect form only by saints. 


“The religion which rests on reverence for that which is above us,” 
the sages continue, “we call the ethnical one; it is the religion of nations, 
and the first happy redemption from a base fear. All so-called heathen 
religions are of this kind, let them have what names they will. 
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“The religion which expounds reverence for what is like ourselves 
we call the philosophic; for the philosopher, who places himself in 
the middle, must draw downward to himself all that is higher, and 
upward to himself all that is lower, and only in this central position 
does he deserve the name of the sage. 

“But we must now speak of the religion based on reverence for what 
is below us. We call it the Christian one, because this disposition of 
mind is chiefly revealed in Western Christendom; it is the last one 
which humanity could and was bound to attain. Yet what was not 
demanded for it? Not merely to leave earth below, and claim a 
higher origin, but to recognize as divine even humility and poverty, 
scorn and contempt, shame and misery, suffering and death; nay, 
to revere and make lovable even sin and crime, not as hindrances but 
as furtherances of holiness! Of this there are indeed found traces 
throughout all time; but a track is not a goal, and this having once 
been reached, humanity cannot turn backward; and it may be main- 
tained that the Christian religion, having once appeared, can never dis- 
appear again; having once been divinely embodied, it cannot again be 
dissolved.” 

In concluding their explanations the counselors assert that like the 
three articles of the Apostles’ Creed, the three reverences are one and 
inseparable: they must be esteemed as well as practiced by the youth 
of the land. 

To this Wilhelm Meister, deeply gratified, replies, “When I 
consider that you teach your children these high truths, first through 
material symbols, then through a certain symbolic analogy, and 
finally develop in them the highest interpretation, I must needs highly 
approve of the practice.” 
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Looking Up and Down at Education 


E. G. ROGERS 
Tennessee Wesleyan College 
Athens 


The recent spirit of apparent generosity by the Ford Foundation 
may have come as a sort of “face lifting” to many institutions, but it 
perhaps more especially indicates a trend which is taking place at 
some of the higher levels toward education in general. 

Since this is no polemic nor academic conundrum, we shall simply 
report as we have observed certain of these changing and unchanged 
attitudes toward education during at least the past quarter of a century. 
We have been looking up at éducation and down at the teacher; we 
have looked to the schools for citizenship training while we withheld 
even a sympathetic endorsement of the procedures; we have asked the 
schools for leadership, able and prepared, while we manifested too 
little concern as to the means of its accomplishment; we have given 
the socio-economic squeeze to professionalism without providing the 
opportunity for a restorative blood transfusion. 

More especially we have been willing to sacrifice leadership training 
among the top brackets of our student enrollments for mass education, 
while caution remonstrates that we are in danger of losing our world 
leadership unless we train more persons with the “know how” demanded 
by our times. We must yet find more effective means and procedures 
both at the level of democratic mass education and at the level of specific 
leadership training. Education must remain qualitative as well as 
quantitative, aesthetic as well as idealistic. It should never be true 
that mass hysteria get a hearing before trained leadership. 

Everyone has been constantly aware that the classroom teacher is the 
key to educational outcome. Even Hitler recognized that he who con- 
trols the thinking of the classroom determines the destiny of the nation. 
Yet teachers have been thwarted from their high purposes many times 
by maudlin minds who have no administrative purpose other than per- 
sonal aggrandizement. These become the stooges of educational pres- 
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sure groups who divert the high purpose and spirit of the classroom 
teacher. 

These administrative intermediates may also have much to do with 
salary scales, professional advancement, and teacher ethics in general. 
The teacher should never have occasion to feel trapped, bitter, or be- 
trayed. A long-overdue recognition of the teacher’s role in the total 
picture of meaningful education will become with academic freedom, 
comparable financial security, and sympathetic community understand- 
ing. As long as those responsible for the provision and administration 
of education think of teachers as “. . . dull and fumbling clods, wanting 
no more of life than the security and tenure of old age pensions, or as 
inspired, dedicated and unselfish midwives to the next generation and 
the future of the race,” we shall continue to be indicted for immaturity, 
and justly so. 

We are yet a young nation educationally. We have shed our swad- 
dling clothes, but still like our toddlers. We have had our dreams 
disturbed now and then by a dizzying nightmare. Sometimes we have 
had thoughts of asking ourselves what is good for our children rather 
than to wait for them to bring us the answer. We have just about ex- 
ploded the skies over our heads in what we call the “Atomic Age,” while 
we have scarcely explored the highly relative importance of educating 
for “the good life.” We have occasionally had significant gifts, grants, 
and endowments by interested individuals and foundations for worthy, 
specific causes; but within the past ten years, let us say, these attitudes 
themselves have obviously indicated a more comprehensive purpose in 
their trend. 


Philanthropy, foundations, and now business itself have become 
actively interested in leadership education. They have begun to see 
that the future security and prosperity of business as well as our sur- 
vival as a people will depend upon trained, confident, and understand- 
ing leadership. There should be an impervious trickling down to the 
masses from above instead of a filtering up from below. Such is indi- 
cated by the recent publicity given to the Ford Foundation, and such 
is becoming the general trend at many important local and community 
levels. 


We are still looking up to education well-knowing that the wish must 
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have more in it than mere wistful thinking. Regional interprises are 
now providing local school systems with means of doing better the 
job of serving the total educational needs within their respective areas. 
Local business men are fast becoming “education conscious” as never 
before. It is a good sign. It is salutary. It is increasingly essential. 


Perhaps we are now beginning to find knowledge bolstered with 
action. We have been presuming too long. And we cannot afford to be 
endlessly presumptious in our regard for that highest responsibility 
which has to do with the happiness and destiny of another person, and 
with us all — teaching. As Leonard Gardner of the University of Tulsa 
recently said, “The good friend, lover, parent and teacher is more 
presumptious than the bad, since he acts with the awful knowledge of the 
enormity of his action.” The long-awaited effective, professional recog- 
nition of teaching and of education may emerge gradually from this 
spurious but more comprehensive understanding of what is involved 
and what is to be done. Let us hope we have seen its star. 
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PLANNING FOR TEACHING: An Introduction to Education 


By ROBERT W. RICHEY, Indiana University. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Education. 422 pages, $4.75 


A text offering an entirely different approach for the introductory education course given in 
colleges and universities. Planning for teaching is the dominant theme of the book. Its 
purposes are to help the student become thoroughly oriented to the field of education; to 
show him how to weigh critically the wisdom of entering the teaching profession; and to 
enable him to plan his career carefully and comprehensively if he decides to enter the field. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By CHRIS A. DeYOUNG, Illinois State Normal University. Third Edi- 
tion. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 616 pages, $5.50 


This revision of a best-selling textbook offers a general descriptive overview of American public 
education. The five major accents are: organization and administration, levels of education, 
personnel, provisions for educational materials and environment, and issues and trends in 
American public education . . . each containing suggested activities. It also includes sections 


on orientation to the teaching profession and material on private and parochial schools and 
colleges. 


INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN EDUCATION 


By PAUL R. MORT and WILLIAM S. VINCENT, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 436 pages, $5.00 


Here is a fresh, elementary philosophical approach to the field, presented in simple and 
forthright terms. It gives a concise and complete picture of the purposes, processes, and 
basic features of American education. Material not found in other texts includes: power 
and goals of education; recent trends of administration for discerning basic principles; the 


best schools and school systems in existence and why; and a short review of the scientific 
and psychological principles of education. 


SO THIS IS COLLEGE 


By PAUL H. LANDIS, The State College of Washington. 205 pages, 
$4.25 (text edition available) 


An informal, lively book which gives a sympathetic briefing on the adjustments that young 
people must inevitably make upon entering college life with its intensified social and 
scholastic competition. This book gives warm and practical counsel to aid college freshmen 
and senior high school students in gaining assurance and self-confidence. It discusses such 
problems as loneliness, inferiority, getting along with others, liberty, and the balance between 


work and play. The material is practical and interesting and includes a wealth of valuable 
case studies. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGrau-Fill 


BOOK COMPANY 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 


PEABODY BIMONTHLY BOOKNOTES 
Selected Professional and Cultural Books for a Teacher’s Library 


SEPTEMBER, 1956 


Booknotes Committee: Susan B. Riley, William A. FitzGerald, and Norman 


Frost, Chairman. 


Secretary to the Committee: Jane Rush. 


Annotators for this Issue: Jack Allen, Robert Bays, Robert Bjork, Myrtle 


Bomar, H. C. 


Brearley, Gordon N. Cantor, Claude S. Chadwick, Beatrice M. 


Clutch, Kenneth S. Cooper, T. W. Cowan, Alfred Leland Crabb, Rue LaVelle 
Cromwell, O. L. Davis, Jr., Norman Frost, Floyd Funk, Mrs. S. C. Garrison, 
Clifton L. Hall, Henry Harap, Nicholas Hobbs, James L. Hymes, Jr., Ada 
McCaa, Margaret E. Newhall, Louis Nicholas, A. C. Norris, J. E. Pate, O. C. 
Peery, Jewell Phelps, Felix C. Robb, Anna Loe Russell, Guy Taylor, Warren I. 
Titus, H. A. Webb, J. R. Whitaker, G. Alvis Winstead, T. P. Yeatman. 


Arts 


L. Experiences 
with Foods. Ginn, 1956. 527p. $4.32. 


This is an excellent combination text 
and cook book for use in the high school. 
it is attractively written, well organized 
and should make the students more inter- 
ested in nutrition, cookery principles, costs, 
and food preparation in their homes. Use 
of this book would give the students poise 
and make them a welcome guest and a 
gracious host or hostess. 


Wituams, Beryt. Young Faces in 
Fashion. Lippincott, 1956. 176p. $2.75. 


This book contains eight interesting bi- 
ographical sketches of the struggles and 
successes of such natural designers as Anne 
Fogarty, James Galanos, and Bonnie Cashin. 
Teenagers who dream of being designers 
should be interested in the lives and work 
of these top young designers of today. 


Children’s Literature 


Anauta. Wild Like the Foxes. Day, 
1956. 192p. $2.50. 

An unusual and fascinating story of an 
Eskimo girl—the more so, as it is the 
true story of the author’s mother. Full of 
joy of living, laced with deep sorrow, this 
is a vivid picture of life in the far North. 
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ANDERSON, NEIL. Buzz Wants a 
Boat. Messner, 1956. 158p. $2.50. 


Buzz found life very interesting when his 
family moved near the Sound, even if he 
could not have a real boat right away. Very 
young readers will enjoy his experiences 
as he got acquainted with his new home— 
Connecticut background. 


ARCHIBALD, JosEepH. Full Count. 
Macrae Smith, 1956. 204p. $2.75. 


This baseball story tells of a big league 
pitcher whose career was stopped by the 
bad handling of his unscrupulous manager. 
How he makes his comeback and wins the 
girl he loves make interesting reading for 
high school sport lovers. 


ASHLEY, Ropert Paut. Rebel Raid- 
ers. Winston, 1956. 176p. $1.75. 


An adventuresome raid by twenty-one 
Confederate soldiers on the small Vermont 
village of St. Albans—the fall of 1864 is 
the theme of this exciting story for young 
readers. Interestingly written and _ well- 
illustrated. 


Bice, Ciare. A Dog for Davie’s 
Hill. Macmillan, 1956. 120p. $3.00. 

Davie’s adventures with and without the 
“wee dog,” Fly, how the mystery of the 
sheepstealers was finally solved, and how 
Davie got both Fly and the telescope 
he so wanted make an intriguing story for 
the young boy by one who knows the Brit- 
ish possessions well. 
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BieMILLER, Cart L. Starboy. Holt, 
1956. 158p. $2.50. 


Johnny Jenks finds there is something 
new in science when he sees a space-a-tron 
and learns what it will do. With some 
imagination and a bit of luck he has some 
amazing adventures that will delight upper 
elementary readers. 


BLEEKER, Sonia. The Mission In- 


dians of California. Morrow, 1956. 
142p. $2.25. 


One of the series “American Indian 
Tribes.” Interesting reference material for 
young readers. 


Bioom, UrsuLa, ED. The Girls’ Book 
of Popular Hobbies. Roy, 1956. 144p. 
$2.75. 


More than thirty hobbies are described 
with initial instruction for elementary and 
teen-age girls. Each subject is covered by 
an expert in that field and is written in a 
brief interesting style. 


Brown, Marcaret Wise. Home for 
a Bunny. Simon & Schuster, 1956. 
unp. $1.00. 


Margaret Wise Brown’s charming little 
story of how a bunny found a home in 
the spring is brought completely alive by 
the beautiful large colored and lifelike pic- 
tures which form the major portion of the 
text. 


BurMAN, BEN LUCIEN. Seven Stars 
for Catfish Bend. Funk, 1956. 133p. 
$2.75. 


Intriguing story of the animals of Cat- 
fish Bend, of how they reformed problem 
animals and finally got rid of their arch 
enemies, the hunters. Drawings by the 
author’s wife lend a spirited touch to this 
unique and somewhat whimsical tale. 


Burr, Sypit. Night Train to Scot- 
land. Westminster, 1956. 208p. $2.75. 


A delightful story, beautifully written. 
The use of British terms lends additional 
value to the book. The story is a deft com- 
bination of romance and adventure, one that 
adolescents should greatly enjoy. 


Carey, ERNESTINE Rings 
Around Us. Little, 1956. 240p. $3.50. 
Mildly amusing, but very inferior to 


Cheaper by the Dozen, and lacking in ap- 
peal for young people. 


CaRROLL, Lewis. Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland. Garden City, 1956. 
189p. $1.49. 


A lovely new edition of a classic which 
retains its charm for succeeding generations, 
enhanced by the famous Tenniel drawings 
— which Alice never quite seems to be 

ice. 


CiarK, ELecta. Spanish Gold and 
Casey McKee. McKay, 1956. 218p. 
$3.00. 


Casey’s visit to this uncle’s newly pur- 
chased hotel on the coast of Florida, led 
him into deep sea diving and the discovery 
of a treasure. Much intrigue involved him 
before and after bringing the treasure 
ashore. The fast action will please ad- 
venture-loving readers. 


Cox, Jack, Ed. The Boys’ Book of 
Popular Hobbies. Roy, 1956. 143p. 
$2.75. 


This collection of twenty interesting hob- 
bies described by experts in each case, 
deserves a more sturdy edition to meet the 
handling it is sure to get when the boys 
see it. Elementary boys will enjoy the 
popular subjects. 


Crist, RicHARD AND Crist, Epa 
Szecksay. The Cloud-Caicher. Abe- 
lard-Schuman, 1956. 143p. $2.50. 


This fanciful science-fiction story, full of 
nonsense and impossibilities will challenge 
the full imagination of elementary read- 
ers. Two ingenious boys invent a machine 
for catching clouds and discover odd things 
to do with them afterwards. 


De Leeuw, ADELE Louise. The Rug- 
ged Dozen. Macmillan, 1955. 231p. 
$2.75. 


A troup of Girl Scouts undertake to raise 
money to take them to Europe, and for 
two years spend their spare time earning 
money and planning ways to earn more. 
Good reading for the teen-ager by a well- 
known author for this age. 


De Leeuw, ADELE AND DE LEEuw, 
Cateau. Showboat’s Coming! World,. 
1956. 218p. $2.75. 

College students on a showboat for the 
summer learn about life as well as acting, 
and a slight touch of mystery holds the in- 
terest. Teen-agers will enjoy this book, 
as they do others by this popular team. 
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Det Rey, Lester. Mission to the 
Moon. Winston, 1956. 207p. $2.00. 


An action-filled science-fiction story about 
the struggle to be the first to reach the 
moon. The characters are realistically drawn. 
A tensely-written story giving some attention 
to the technical difficulties of an attempt 
to reach the moon. Suitable for junior high 
reading level. 


Dempsey, Vincent. Cabin Boy. 
Coward-McCann, 1956. 256p. $2.75. 


Todd’s father was a strict, hard-driving 
captain of a freighter on the Great Lakes. 
Todd dreaded for the time to come when 
he must serve with the crew on his father’s 
ship. His first year, however, was a thrilling 
experience, and he won the respect of every- 
one, even the captain. 


Emmis. The House on the 
Shore. Funk, 1956. 250p. $2.75. 


How Jim O’Mally met the difficulty in 
which he found his unpopular uncle in- 
volved, and with the help of another boy, 
kept the determined townspeople from vio- 
lence while he matched his wits against 
foreign villains, makes an absorbing mystery 
for junior high school readers. Irish village 
background. 


Douty, Mrs. Ester. Ball in the 
Sky. Holt, 1956. 190p. $2.75. 


A biographical sketch of John Wise, a 
pioneer balloonist in America. Adventure, 
courage, and determination were depicted 
in face of criticism and discouragement. 
John Wise, an idealist and man of integrity, 
is a credit to America. 

An exciting story for boys and some girls 
eleven or older. 


Duptey, Nancy. Linda’s First 
Flight. Coward-McCann, 1956. unp. 
$2.00. 


A very up-to-date, natural story of a little 
girl of seven who made her first plane trip 
alone. As the young lady in question is the 
author’s daughter, one can not help wonder- 
ing whether her amazing poise and savoir- 
faire are actual or idealistic. The 6-9-year- 
old girl will enjoy, in any case. Sofia’s 
drawings are sympathetic and true-to-life. 


Duncan, Joun M. Down the Mast 
Road. McGraw-Hill, 1956. 191p. $2.75. 


A story of logging adventures in New 
Hampshire in the 1770’s. Good reading for 
elementary school. 


Duvoistn, Rocer A. The House of 
Lothrop, 1956. unp. 


Four Seasons. 
$2.50. 


The house of the four seasons got its 
name because each member of the family 
wanted to paint one side in colors which 
would correspond to the colors of each of 
the four seasons. The happy solution which 
is reached is colorfully achieved by the 
talented and ever-popular author-artist. 


Eaton, JEANETTE. The Story of 
Eleanor Roosevelt. Morrow, 1956. 
251p. $3.95. 


Interesting and sympathetic account of 
the life of one of the outstanding women 
of our day, by one of our outstanding bi- 
ographers. Should prove to be challenging 
reading for the teen-age girl. 


Epmonps, Ricnarp W. Young Cap- 
tain Barney. Macrae Smith, 1956. 
248p. $2.75 


Joshua Barney became the captain of a 
sailing ship at the early age of fifteen. This 
is his story. Young people will read it 
with interest. 


Emery, ANNE. First Love, True 
Love. Westminster, 1956. 191p. $2.75. 


An interesting story, although question- 
able from the point of view of showing 
true love coming to high school juniors as 
a natural, normal occurrance. 


GRAHAM, ALBERTA POWELL. Clara 
Barton, Red Cross Pioneer. Abingdon, 
1956. 128p. $1.50. 


An interesting story and valuable addi- 
tion to the few biographies of famous 
women written for children. Boys, as well 
as girls, will enjoy the story of this wonder- 
ful lady and humanitarian. 


GREENE, MAJORIE, SHERMAN. Cow- 
boy of the Ramapos. Abelard-Schu- 
man, 1956. 189p. $2.50. 


Exciting and dramatic story of 17-year- 
old Geoffrey Blackburn, delegated by Gen- 
eral Washington to spy out the headquarters 
of British sympathizer Claudius Smith and 
his notorious band of outlaws. ‘An excellent 
book for its authentic Revolutionary War 
background, its thrilling adventure, and for 
outstanding characterizations. Highly rec- 
ommended for teen-age boys. 
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Hocan, Inez. The Little Ones. Dut- 
ton, 1956. 45p. $2.25. 


A well-known and loved writer of books 
about animals for children tells how the 
little animals hide from danger at the 
warning signal, and how two boys learned 
to become their friends. 


Hocner, Dorotuy Cuitps. The 
Cat Family. Oxford, 1956. 68p. $2.75. 


Interesting description of all kinds of cats, 
wild and tame, the different breeds and 
varieties, by one who is authority on ani- 
mals. Includes a section on cats in history 
and mythology. Large print and life-like 
pictures make this an attractive book for 
the young reader. 


Houston, Joan. Jump Shy. Crowell, 
26lp. $2.75. 


This interesting teen-age story is alive 
with the sights and smells of training stables 
and horse-shows. Tam helps to train Merlin, 
a little horse who refuses to jump since 
a fall in the Whitford Horse Show, but 
through her love and determination he 
“comes back” and retires the coveted Hay- 
burn Cup. 


Hurp, EpirH THACHER AND Hurp, 
CLEMENT. Mr. Charlie’s Gas Station. 
Lippincott, 1956. unp. $2.00. 


The very youngest will enjoy this com- 
fortable everyday story of Mr. Charlie, his 
brand-new gas station, and the interesting 
experiences which it brought him. They 
will also enjoy the colorful—mostly red— 
illustrations. 


Jackson, C. P. anp Jackson, O. B. 
Hillbilly Pitcher. McGraw-Hill, 1956. 
168p. $2.50. 


A baseball story in which a southern boy 
learns to make an adjustment to a new 
community. A natural baseball player, he 
makes friends with people in that field 
and they help him over the hard places. 
Junior high school readers. 


Janes, C. Wilderness 
Warden. Longmans, 1955. 214p. $2.75. 


Youngsters who enjoy the outdoors will 
enjoy this one. A strong story of action 
with a game warden in the Maine woods. 
The book is replete with the intimate 
glimpses of wildlife which only a real stu- 
dent of nature could depict. 


Janice. It’s Spring! Its Spring! 
Lothrop, 1956. unp. $2.75. 


This only true sign of spring is when the 
birds fall in love and sing—as portrayed by 
Alain and his wife Janice in their charm- 
ing and colorful first picture book for chil- 

ren. 


Krnc, Rosin. Burrito. Dutton, 1956. 
63p. $2.25. 


Burrito was a most unusual burro with 
a delightful personality, who belonged to a 
very poor family in Mexico. The account 
of how his personality changed with changes 
in his environment will charm the very 
young. 


Kirkus, Vircinta. The First Book 
of Gardening. Watts, F., 1956. 69p. 
$1.95. 


Clear and simple instructions in large 
print with many divisions characterize this 
easy-to-understand book by one who has 
had considerable experience with young 
readers. Illustrations, diagrams, even maps, 
in color and black and white make the 
text yet more comprehensible, and bits of 
history interspersed with botanical advice 
add interest. 


Kein, Lenore. What Would You 
Do If. . . Scott, 1956 unp. $2.25. 

Lenore Klein asks a series of highly 
imaginative questions, starting thus, and 
each of the three persons in the book, Mike, 
the boy, Susan, the girl, and Dan, the man, 
reacts according to his desires; the ques- 
tion is then thrown to the listener (pre- 
sumably between 5 and 9), who is thus 
drawn into the game. 


Lane, Frepertck A. Nat Harkins, 
Privateersman. Holt, 1956. 218p. 
$2.75. 

An adventure story of Americans fighting 


their Revolution on the high seas. Particu- 
larly useful for junior high school readers. 


LauBer, Patricia. Battle Against 
the Sea. Coward-McCann, 1956. 96p. 
$1.95. 


A fascinating little book which tells just 
how the Dutch have built their land by 
pushing back the sea. The material is made 
real by its use of specific detail and the 
excellent photographs and sketches. Ex- 
cellent for social studies classes in the upper 
grades and junior high level. 
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Lenski, Lots. We Live By the 
River. Lippincott, 1956. 217p. $2.25. 

Lois Lenski takes the children of America 
to the river and shows them how three 
types of river people live: Janey over the 
locks, Lola Mae on an island, and Sammy 
Joe by the river bank. Interspersed with 
Lenski verses and Lenski drawings, the book 
will have its usual Lenski appeal for the 
7-9-year-old. 


Lonc, Joun CutHpert. Maryland 
Adventure. Winston, 1956. 180p. 
$1.75. 

A story of Colonial America which carries 
the conflicts of the English Civil War into 


the Maryland colony. An interesting book 
for young readers. 


McDoweLt, MarcaReT CLEMENS. 
Second Son. Friendship, 1956. 127p. 
$2.50. 

A warm story for young boys of Segundo, 
a Filipino boy, and of how he found his 


long lost brother, when the Christian mis- 
sionaries came to his village. 


McGavran, Grace W. Ricardo’s 
Search. Friendship, 1956. 125p. $2.50 


Interesting story, full of information about 
the country and inhabitants, with action and 
a good mystery for the 8-12-year-old boy, of 
two boys in the present-day Philippines, 
and the search of one of them for his 
father’s friend. 


McGirrFin, Lee. Ten Tall Texans. 
Lothrop, 1956. 220p. $3.00. 

This collection is made up of ten western 
stories each based on an episode in the life 
of a Texas Ranger. Upper elementary read- 
ers will enjoy the brief dramatic accounts. 

McGurre, Frances. The Case of the 
Smuggled Ruby. Dutton, 1956. 128p. 
$2.75. 

Fred and Ted, identical twins, accidently 
discover a ruby that has been stolen from an 
idol in Hong Kong. The story takes place 
on board a ship and the part the twins play 
in helping solve the crime will intrigue 
young readers. 


Matvern, Guapys. Saul’s Daughter. 
Longmans, 1956. 241p. $3.00. 

Full of interest and deep human sym- 
pathy, and rich in Biblical history is this 
story of Michal, the daughter of Saul who 
was the wife of David. Based on fact, 
though highly fictionized, the tale will have 
appeal for the teen-age girls for whom 
Miss Malvern writes so delightfully. 
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MILLER, GRETCHEN. Fluffy. Van- 
tage, 1956. 38p. $2.00. 

An imaginative cat story which little girls 
will undoubtedly enjoy, fanciful though 
it Is. 

Moore, Lian. Daniel Boone. Ran- 
dom, 1956. 64p. $1.00. 

A “first” book on the subject. Young 


readers will find the excellent illustrations 
a fine companion of the text. 


Nicias, David and the Sea 
Gulls. Lothrop, 1956. unp. $3.00. 


Beautiful photographs with a minimum 
of text tell this true story of David, who 
spends every summer on Monhegan Island, 
and rescues and cares for gulls who are 
unable to take care of themselves. 


O’Brien, Esse ForreESTER. Animal 
Tots. Steck, 1956. 59p. $1.50. 


Excellent photographs of different kinds 
of animals with their young and brief, sim- 
ple sentences in large print make this a 
book which Johnny will enjoy reading for 
himself. 


HeLen Don and the 
Book Bus. Knopf, 1956. 67p. $2.50. 


Dorry’s taking her twin brother to the 
Book Bus after they moved to Trailer City 
had far-reaching results, for Don learned 
to like to read, and he found a way for 
the “in-betweeners” to have a clubhouse. 
Based at least in part on fact, as the author 
had a twin brother, this makes good reading 
for the 6-9-year-old, with apt illustrations by 
Ursula Koering. 


Porter, JEAN. Flying Frontiersmen. 
Macmillan, 1956. 212p. $3.00. 


This collection tells true life stories of 
eight pioneer airmen and the dangers of 
flying in Alaska. These pilots are the mod- 
ern frontiersmen and their wild adventures 
making exciting reading for airminded and 
adventure-loving young people. 


ALAN AND OTHERS. Kewtee 
Bear. Children’s Press, 1955. unp. 
$1.50. 


How Kewtee Bear was found by one of 
Santa’s reindeer and became Santa’s right- 
hand helper is a charming new story for 
the Christmas season which the early ele- 
mentary child can read for himself with its 
large print-—and will love for the delight 
of the story and the gay colored pictures. 
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Renick, Marion Lewis. Bats and 
Gloves of Glory. Scribner, 1956. 215p. 
$2.50. 

This unusual baseball story tells how 
Bruce made his hobby popular and proved 
to his class the importance of the na- 
tional game. Boys and girls in the fifth and 


sixth grades will have keen interest in the 
details of the story. 


RosBerTsoN, THoMAS L. The Yellow 
Canes. Steck, 1956. 170p. $2.00. 


A novel of the early American frontier 
designed for young readers. An exciting 
story of white-Indian relations along the 
only Natchez Trace. 


ScHEALER, JOHN M. Zip-Zip and 
His Flying Saucer. Dutton, 1956. 118p. 
$2.50. 


This science fiction story uses everyday 
experiences in such a natural way that the 
events seem quite believable. But Randy’s 
father was hard to convince, until Randy 
with the help of his friend from Mars, is 
able to bring the company’s steam shovel 
down from Chicago and have it waiting 
in the back yard by the time it was needed. 


Syme, Ronatp. Balboa, Finder of 
the Pacific. Morrow, 1956. 92p. $2.50. 
Interestingly-written and _ well-illustrated 
material for young readers. The story is 
confined largely to Balboa’s great discovery. 


Tate, EvizaBeTH. The Little Flower 
Girl. Lothrop, 1956. unp. $2.50. 
A pleasing little story for a quite young 


little girl of the day when Laurie was a 
Flower Girl. 


Taytor, ALIce. [ran. Holiday, 1955. 
26p. $1.75. 


A small volume giving information about 
the land and people of modern Iran. Simple 
enough for children in upper grades to 
read. Illustrations are most attractive. 


Upry, Janice May. A Tree is Nice. 
Harper, 1956. unp. $2.50. 

Marc Simont’s impressionistic illustrations 
in color and in black and white are the 
chief appeal of this “different” book, which 
describes the many advantages of trees. 
A first book for children by a “tree-con- 


scious” author. 


VANCE, MARGUERITE. Windows for 
Rosemary. Dutton, 1956. 60p. $2.25. 


A touching story, told in the first person 
on her new typewriter, of her ninth birth- 
day, by Rosemary, who was born blind. 
Full of the understanding love of wise par- 
ents, and a normal younger brother, this 
book is a real inspiration both to the handi- 
capped and to those who are not, by a tal- 
ented and well-known author. 

Weiss, Harvey. Twenty-Four and 
Stanley. Putnam, 1956 26p. $2.50. 

Lively little story of 24 children of Oquin- 
sit, Maine, and Stanley, who wasn’t old 
enough for school, and so didn’t count, and 
of the adventures all 25 had when they 
found a wrecked boat on the beach. The 


author’s illustrations are appropriate and 
amusing. 


WELLMAN, Manty Wane. To Un- 
known Lands. Holiday, 1956. 202p. 
$2.75. 


An imaginary account of what might 
have happened to the handful of men whom 
Columbus left in the New World to garrison 
a fort in the land that had been discovered. 
Good adventure stuff for young readers. 


Weis, HeLen. A City for Jean. 
Funk, 1956. 218p. $2.75. 


Jean Abbot’s experience in social welfare 
work gives an enjoyable, true picture of the 
vocation that will interest young people be- 
ginning to explore the possibilities of their 
own career. Jean’s love affair, ending in 
marriage, is interpreted in a sincere, re- 
alistic way, making the book an appealing 
one for high school students, expecially 
girls. 


Wortine, Bonnie Bess. Sod House 
Adventure. Longmans, 1956. 147p. 
$2.75. 


This story of a family of children in early 
Kansas pioneering days gives a good picture 
of the life in those times, and of children 
who had to be brave, wise, and resource- 
ful when responsibilities beyond their years 
came to them. Interesting reading for the 
8-12-year-old. 


Education and Psychology 


Brown, Howarp E. This is the Way 
to Study. Lippincott, 1956. 109p. 
$2.25. 


This text in study habit is addressed to 
and attempis the language of the high 
school student. It combines some basic 
psychological facts on learning and memory 
with a didactic-inspirational coaxing for the 
pupil to draw from his inner resources the 
necessary motivation for efficiency in study- 
ing. 
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CuiLps, JoHN LAWRENCE. American 
Pragmatism and Education. Holt, 
1956. 373p. $4.00. 


The author calls this book an “interpreta- 
tion and criticism.” However, it is largely 
a rehash of what has become rather familiar 
to school people in America by being re- 
peated in season and out for the past 35 
years or more. It does not appear that many 
of the problems at present confronting 
American education will be solved because 
of the writing of this 


CorRNELL, Francis G. The Essentials 
of Educational Statistics. Wiley, 1956. 
375p. $5.75. 

Concise treatment of the material makes 
this text more comprehensive than most 
others of comparable lengths, but it may do 
so at the expense of valuable exposition in 
some cases. Although well explained, there 
is more mathematical symbolism included 
than is usually found in such texts. 


Drexuorr, Joun S. The Domain of 
the Faculty in Our Expanding Col- 
leges. Harper, 1956. 204p. $3.00. 


With this volume, Diekhoff moves as- 
suredly to the forefront of students of 
higher education. Incisively written, but 
does not lose the light, bright touch. A 
fundamental question is raised: Who edu- 
cates the faculty? 


Epwarps, THoMAS BENTLEY. The 
Regional Project in Secondary Educa- 
tion. Univ. of Cal., 1956. 62p. $1.00, 
pap. 

This monograph is an evaluation of a 
co-operative project of curriculum improve- 
ment in 18 high schools in Northern Cali- 
fornia. The evaluation procedures consisted 
of a questionnaire to teachers, college pro- 
fessors, and lay persons as well as progress 
reports and letters of appraisal from each 
of the participating schools. The conclusions, 
the main tenor of which were favorable, 
were given in detail at the end. 


Gray, WILLIAM Scott AND ROGERS, 
Bernice. Maturity in Reading. Univ. 
of Chicago, 1956. 273p. $5.00. 


This is a careful statistical study of the 
characteristics of the mature reader as re- 
vealed by several representative cases ex- 
amined by University of Chicago reading 
specialists. The study shows the cultural 
and social factors which influence adult 
reading habits. It attempts to establish a 
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guide for the measurement of reader ma- 
turity. 


Hitcarp, Ernest R. Theories of 
Learning. 2nd ed. Appleton, 1956. 
563p. $5.50. 


Hilgard’s widely used and long out-of- 
date book has been thoroughly revised in 
this second edition. The most notable 
changes, aside from the conscientious mod- 
ernizing of the treatments of the major 
theorists, involve chapters on the learning 
implications of Freud’s theory, mathematical 
models, and current developments among the 
younger theorists. The book is a must for 
anyone interested in understanding modern 
psychology. 


Hittway, Tyrus. Introduction to 
Research. Houghton, 1956. 284p. 
$3.50. 


There are several books in print at present, 
whose aim is to help students in what is 
usually the hardest part of the road to a 
doctor’s degree. In contrast with many of 
these, the present volume is mercifully 
brief. It is also clear, direct, and to the 
point. The student who reads it carefully 
will avoid at least a few of the time-con- 
suming errors made by most strugglers with 
the “Ph. D. Octopus.” 


Meics, Cornetia L. What Makes 
a College? A History of Bryn Mawr. 
Macmillan, 1956. 277p. $5.00. 


This “Quaker Concern” for human culture 
is compactly and readably stated on the 

7 pages. An excellent story of an ex- 
cellent college. 


National Society for the Study of 
Education. The 55th Yearbook ed. by 
Nelson B. Henry. 1956. 2v. 347; 279p. 
$6.50. 


A two-volume set. Part I is entitled The 
Public Junior College. Part II is Adult 
Reading. Prepared and presented with the 
usual thoroughness of the National Society, 
these are important volumes for any pro- 
fessional education library. 


Ot, RussELL. An Approach to the 
Psychology of Religion. Christopher, 
1956. 183p. $3.00. 


In a clearly presented and concise volume 
on the psychological aspects of religion, 
the author reveals he has more breadth and 
understanding in philosophical principles 
and religious values than he has in the 
methodology of the modern day fact-finding 
psychologist. 
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Pierce, TRUMAN M. AND OTHERS. 
White and Negro Schools in the 
South: An analysis of Biracial Edu- 
cation. Prentice-Hall, 1955. 338p. 
$6.50. 


This volume contains a wealth of data con- 
cerning biracial schools in the South—trans- 
portation, instruction, buildings and equip- 
ment, enrichment programs, and many other 
significant items. This objective, factual 
study, that was largely prepared at Pea- 
body College, will be of great value in the 
wise handling of the many problems of the 
racial desegregation of Southern schools. 


WrIGHTSTONE, J. WAYNE AND 
oTHERS. Evaluation in Modern Edu- 
cation. American, 1956. 481p. $5.00. 


A survey of problems and techniques of 
evaluation of the individual’s development 
and achievement, covering simple teacher 
made tests and the most complex instru- 
ments for personality appraisal, largely de- 
scriptive in character, simply written, tender 
in its acceptance of techniques of disputable 
validity, useful in its listings of tests, and 
publishers, its glossary, its good selected ref- 
erences, and notable if not brash in its 12 
page summary of statistics. 


Health and Physical Education 


Coy, Harotp. Doctors and What 
They Do. Watts, F., 1956. 183p. $2.95. 


This very modern book was written for 
the general public. It is quite up-to-date 
and written in an interesting style. It gives 
the reader a good idea about the work of 
a new-qualified doctor. 


HENDERSON, JoHN. The Complete 
Book of First Aid. Little, 1956. 341p. 
$4.00. 


This book is written for non professional 
people. It will serve as a guide to have for 
care of the sick and injured. In addition 
to first aid it gives some information on 
communicable disease, some other diseases 
and problems, and how to give some simple 
treatments. The chapter on civil defense is 
well-done. 


Le Vay, ABRAHAM Davin. Teach 
Yourself Physiology. Roy, 1956. 208p. 
$2.50. 

In this modern age of “do it yourself” 


it is reasonable to believe that one can 
study Physiology alone if given some help. 


This book is designed for someone who has 
some knowledge of chemistry and biology. 
It is more of a reference book than a text— 
and even though it is small, it is not too 
simple. It seems to be authentic. 


Ricu, Josepuine. Jean Henri 
Dunant. Messner, 1956. 190p. $2.95. 


This interesting story is based on the 
ideals and ideas of the so-called father of 
the Red Cross. It is written in an in- 
teresting style and covers his early life 
and struggles. One has a better idea about 
the development of the Red Cross after 
reading the book. The last chapter is de- 
voted to the story of the American Red 
Cross and is well done. 


Music 


BERLIOz, Hector Lous. Evenings 
with the Orchestra. tr. and ed. by 


Jacques Barzum. Knopf, 1956. 376p. 
$6.00. 


This volume is not unexpected since 
Barzun has previously devoted considerable 
attention and devotion to Berlioz. Barzun 
has done much toward creating a more 
favorably attitude toward Berlioz and his 
music in the contemporary musical scene. 
Evenings is valuable to the student of music 
history for in it Berlioz presents his musical 
opinions in much the same manner as De- 
bussy did in Monsieur Croche, i.e., through 
the lips of another character. 


BRECKENRIDGE, WILLIAM KILGORE. 
Anecdotes of Great Musicians. Pag- 
eant, 1956. 48p. $2.50. 


The result of the author’s role of piano 
accompanist for various concert artists when 
they performed on the campus of Oberlin 
around the turn of the century. Brief and 
lively narration. 


CorFrin, BERTON. The Singer’s 
Repertoire. Scarecrow, 1956. 389p. 
$16.00. 


An indispensable aid to the serious singer 
and vocal teacher. Each vocal classifica- 
tion (coloratura soprano, lyric soprano, etc.) 
has from 71 to 92 lists of songs for every 
need, every occasion, every vocal problem. 
The over-all listing is of some 7,500 songs 
taken from the programs of contemporary 
noteworthy or accepted singers. The pub- 
lisher’s name, keys available, and range 
of each song are given. 
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Davenport, Marcia. Mozart. Scrib- 
ner, 1956. 402p. $6.00. 


This biography is equally valuable for the 
serious student of Mozart and for the aver- 
age reader. Mrs. Davenport seems to have 
used every item of documentation known. 
Mozart and all the people with whom he 
lived and worked come alive. There is a 
rainimum of analysis of musical works, but 
the psychological and physical background 
of most of the important works is clear. 
A must for anyone interested in Mozart! 


KwaALwasseErR, Jacos. Exploring the 
Musical Mind. Coleman-Ross, 1955. 
189p. $4.50. 


A resume of the findings ot music aptitude, 
talent and achievement tests by one of the 
most important investigators in this area. 
Kwalwasser does not discuss the validity of 
his tests or those of Seashore, the tests most 
often used to support his statements concern- 
ing relative talent between races, sexes, and 
individuals. A valuable source of informa- 
tion on experiments and their results; the 
conclusions drawn, however, may or may not 
be important, depending upon the validity 
of the testing instruments. 


Luepers, Epwarp G. Carl Van 
Vechten and the Twenties. Univ. of 
N. Mex., 1955. 150p. $4.50. 

A worshipful biography which would be 
of interest to those who admire Van Vech- 
ten. The author places considerable weights 


on Van Vechten’s importance as a music 
critic. 


NettTL, Paut. Beethoven Encyclo- 


pedia, 
$6.00. 


An alphabetical compilation of knowledge 
concerning Beethoven. Very detailed, e.g., 
listings of performers in early (1813) per- 
formances of Beethoven’s works. This vol- 
ume would be quite helpful for the research 
student and for those wishing to check 
minor, as well as major, facets of Beet- 
hoven’s life and compositions. 

A chronological table of events in 
Beethoven’s life and compositions written 
each year is also included. 


Philosophical, 1956. 325p. 


Noyes, Frank. The Fundamentals 
of Conducting. Brown, 1955. 76p. 
$2.50. 

In this admirable little book Mr. Noyes 
accomplishes his stated purpose in a most 


efficient manner. The fundamental principles 
of conducting technique are set forth with 
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conciseness and clarity, and the book also 
contains useful information on such im- 
portant matters as program making and 
rehearsal techniques. It will be extremely 
useful for the teacher who finds that he 
must learn conducting “in a hurry,” and 
I would consider it a “must” for the music 
education student. 


Pace, Rosert. Piano for Classroom 
Music. Prentice-Hall, 1956. 140p. 
$3.95. 


An important contribution to the field of 
piano pedagogy. Dr. Pace presents his 
ideas concisely through the printed word 
and by means of music and illustrations 
which are easily understood by the musical 
layman. 

Should be considered by anyone concerned 
with teaching classroom teachers how to 
make increasing use of the piano in class- 
room situations. 


Peterson, Paut W. Natural Sing- 
ing and Expressive Conducting. John 
F. Blair, 1955. 156p. $3.50. 


The most sensible and clearly expressed 
book on the subjects I have encountered. No 
fads, fancies, or frills, just good common- 
sense, in line with the best thinking and 
practice. Also has brief, but good lists of 
songs for developing various technical og 
ficiencies, and anthem lists of varying 
culties, and for various occasions and 
seasons. 


RAYLeicH, JoHN WILLIAM Strutt. 
The Theory of Sound. 2v 2nd ed. 
Dover, 1956. 480; 504p. $3.90. 

These volumes contain a thorough classical 
treatment of sound. It is unlikely that this 
treatment will be replaced unless we dis- 
cover some aspect of sound radically differ- 
ent from that now known. The book is well 
written, the structure being logical and the 
explanations adequate but not cumbersome 
with detail. 


Steere, Dwicut. Music for the 
Protestant Church Choir; a descrip- 
tive and classified list of worship ma- 
terial. John Knox, 1955. 229p. $4.50. 


A reference work which should be in 
the library of every practicing church 
musician and minister of music. The only 
short-coming is that thematic experts are 
lacking. The description and classification 
system used, however, are most exact in 
conveying the essential facts concerning 
each of the more than six hundred anthems 
included in the listing. Various indexes are 
included, e.g., topical, first lines, and com- 
posers. 
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Woop, ALEXANDER. The Physics of 
Music. Dover, 1956. 255p. $4.00. 


This book contains a general outline of 
theory of physics of music plus many in- 
teresting and informative facts about various 
musical instruments. The graphs and figures 
are unsurpassed for clarity and accuracy. 
The discussion of the acoustics of leading 
concert halls is especially instructive. 


Philosophy and Religion 


American Philosophy. Meador, 
1956. 260p. $3.00. 


A collection of “philosophies of life” by 
various American clergymen, businessmen, 
soldiers, etc. Each is accompanied with a 
portrait and 5 or 6-page biographical sketch. 


BRAMELD, THEODORE. Toward a Re- 
constructed Philosophy of Education. 
Dryden, 1956. 417p. $4.50. 


This book and the author’s preceding 
volume represent a reworking of much of 
the matter contained in his “Patterns of 
Educational Philosophy.” The author deals 
with the three contrasting philosophies in 
his first volume and expounds his view of a 
desirable “new social order” in the present. 


DaHL, Ropert ALAN. A Preface to 
Democratic Theory. Univ. of Chicago, 
1956. 155p. $3.00. 


The author of this little volume believes 
that democratic theory has of necessity 
changed a good deal since its early formula- 
tion by the founders of the American Re- 
public. His “Preface” aims to orient read- 
ers to a more modern view of the subject in 
the hope that their thinking and reading 
will thus be considerably clarified. The 
volume is well printed and _ attractively 
bound. 


Goopwin, R. Dean. There is No 
End. Friendship, 1956. 126p. $2.50. 


A religious reporter has written this little 
book to tell varied stories of how home 
missionaries of many kinds are working to 
give Americans more freedom and more 
equality. 


James, Wituiam. The Will to Be- 
lieve and other essays in popular phi- 
losophy. Dover, 1956. unp. $1.65. 

Dover Publications should have the un- 
dying gratitude of students of philosophy 
for the number of reprints they have re- 
philosophical 


cently issued of important 


works heretofore both expensive and hard 
to obtain. Their finely printed volumes are 
readable and well within the limits of a 
student’s frugal budget. 


Joab, C. E. M. A Guide to Philoso- 
phy. Dover, 1956. 592p. $2.95. 


The sixteenth printing of a popular in- 
troduction to philosophy which first ap- 
peared 20 years ago. The book has evi- 
dently been popular. It is written in Joad’s 
usual entertaining and easy style. Even the 
exposition of the thoughts of Hegel and 
Kant is lucid and readable. 


RicHMOND, WILLIAM KENNETH. 
Socrates and the Western World. Cit- 
adel, 1955. 214p. $2.50. 


Another volume on the man whose char- 
acter and personality have fascinated peo- 
ple for almost 25 centuries. The author 
writes in a racy, entertaining style and 
handles the subject with ease and authority. 
Each chapter is carefully documented. 


SARTRE, JEAN-PauL. Being and 
Nothingness. tr. by Hazel E. Barnes, 
Philosophical, 1956. 638p. $10.00. 


A long and somewhat difficult volume 
whose purpose is explained in the sub-title, 
“An Essay on Phenomenological Ontology.” 
The translation is well made and the 
author’s chief philosophy writing is for the 
first time available in English. 


SttvA MELLO, ANTONIO DA. Man: 
His Life His Education, His Happi- 
ness. tr. by M. B. Fierz. Philosophical, 
1956. 729p. $6.00. 


Here we have the work of a Brazilian 
physician trained in Germany. The author 
attempts a critical analysis of human life 
and institutions and ranges easily over the 
world of scholarship for supporting argu- 
ments and illustrations. This is not an easy 
book but it is one which will repay hard 
and protracted study. 


Taytor, A. E. Aristotle. 
1956. rev. ed. 118p. $2.75. 


If it is still true that “every philosopher 
is either an Aristotelian or a Platonist,” 
Mr. Taylor is definitely in the second cate- 
gory. Yet the book is an able exposition of 
the philosophy of the Stagirite, however 
critical it is in certain parts. It is short, 
very well organized, and admirably clear. 
For the reader who wants to know some- 
thing about who Aristotle was and what he 
tanght, there can surely be no better in- 
troduction than this small volume. 


Dover, 
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Reference 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 
American Junior Colleges, ed. by 
Jesse P. Bogue, 4th ed. 1956. 584p. 
$8.00. 


Not only are there the institutional ex- 
hibits, but also discussions on the history 
and present status of junior college edu- 
cation in the United States, written by 
authorities in the field; information on the 
American Council on Education, The Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges, and 
the Regional accrediting agencies; and a 
great many tables giving statistical informa- 
tion, such as growth, enrollment, accredita- 
tion, etc. A complete and authoritative 
source of information on junior college 
education. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 
American Universities and Colleges, 
ed. by Mary Irwin, 7th ed. 1956. 
1210p. $12.00. 


Carefully detailed descriptions of 969 ac- 
credited colleges and universities are given 
in this valuable handbook. In addition, 
there are seven chapters of discussion on 
education in the United States. In tabular 
form, or otherwise, will be found such in- 
formation as which schools give training 
in various professions; detailed statistics 
on distribution of doctorates since 1861, by 
subject since 1926; discussion and statistics 
on foreign students in the United States; 
academic costume; and degree abbrevia- 
tions. A carefully compiled and authorita- 
tive handbook on colleges and universities 
in the United States. 


Brincs, LAWRENCE MARTIN, COMP. 
The Master Stunt Book. Denison, 
1956. 431p. $3.95. 


This collection of short skits, sketches, 
entertainment stunts, games, pantomimes, 
blackouts, and novelty bits will be es- 
pecially helpful for program chairmen and 
club directors. The humorous and highly 
entertaining materials can be used with 
limited stage equipment. Prepared and 
adapted for use by teen-agers and adults, all 
the material used is clean and wholesome. 


Macurre, CrypE MERRILL. Abing- 
don Party and Banquet Book. Abing- 
don, 1956. 160p. $1.95. 


Ideas found here are clever for entertain- 
ing at banquets, luncheons, dinners, and 
other “eating meetings.” Included in the 
book are invitations, decorations, menus, 
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and programs for definite occasions, writ- 
ten-up in a very readable manner with 
numerous illustrations. There is a useful 
section on buying quantities of food with 
recipes and helps in preparing food. Con- 
tains a bibliography and index. 


Musician’s Guide 1956. The Direc- 
tory for the World Music. Music In- 
formation Service, 1956. 509p. $5.00. 


A “must” volume for any library, and es- 
pecially for a music library. Contains list- 
ings of virtually every phase of the music 
industry; e.g., associations, concert man- 
agers, manufacturers, music critics and edi- 
tors, publishers, radio stations, phonograph 
record producers and distributors, symphony 
orchestras, etc. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ECONOMIC 
AND SociAL Researcu. Register of Re- 
search in the Social Science in Prog- 
ress and in Plan. Macmillan, 1956. 
168p. $4.50. 


This listing of research in progress or in 
plan, arranged by broad subject fields 
under the name of the research institution 
in England where it is being done, should 
be of great value to those interested in 
the Social Sciences. The subject index in 
the back enables one to find all material 
listed. To make this Register of further 
value an index is included of research in- 
stitutions and to research workers. 


Recommended Children’s Books of 
1955. Davis, E. Louise, comp. Library 
Journal, 1956. 103p. $1.00. 


The books on this annua! list are again 
reviewed by practicing school and _ public 
librarians selected for their special knowl- 
edge of the types of books they review. One 
hundred sixty books judged to be above 
average in worth or appeal are marked 
with one star; forty-seven books judged to 
be outstanding are marked with two stars. 
The whole list is divided into four age 
levels: the youngest, the beginning reader, 
the upper elementary age, and the teen- 
ager. Under each group books are arranged 
by subject. 25 

This yearly list of children’s books com- 
piled from those reviewed in the Library 
Journal is of outstanding value to the 
teacher and librarian. 
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Reirer, Mary. Dictionary of New 
Words. Philosophical, 1955. 243p. 
$6.00. 


The purpose of this dictionary is to in- 
crease the average readers vocabulary and 
acquaint him with new words which are 
not found in unabridged dictionaries, yet 
are on their way to common usage. Con- 
cise definitions are given and guide words 
are used to save the user time. Excellent 
handbook for philologists and linguists. 


West, Eimer D., ed. Background 
for a National Scholarship Policy. 
American Council on Education, 1956. 
169p. $1.50. 


Problems which confront the A.C.E. in 
making available scholarships are outlined 
extensively in this publication based on the 
theory that if capable high school graduates 
are not given the opportunity for further 
study, society feels a tremendous loss. A.C.E. 
calls to attention problems which must be 
solved about scholarship recipients before 
satisfactory answers can given to sup- 
port a successful program. This report is 
concerned with “conserving and developing” 
human talent of the U.S. Includes a de- 
tailed bibliography. 


Woe Ropert C. anp Woon, 
M. AurILta. Requirements for Cer- 


tification. Univ. of Chicago, 1956. 
125p. $3.50. 


This annual publication renders a valuable 
service in keeping this digest of certifica- 
tion requirements for all the states up to 
date. 


Science and Mathematics 


Craic, GERALD S. AND URBAN, JOHN. 
Facing Tomorrow with Science. Ginn, 


1956. 358p. $2.96. 


The ninth and final volume in the Science 
Today and Tomorrow Series, Facing To- 
morrow With Science is a well organized 
and skillfully illustrated textbook for the 
general science course. The directions for 
simple experiments at the end of the chap- 
ters should prove especially interesting to 
young “do-it-yourselfers.” 


Hemminc, James. Mankind Against 


the Killers. Longmans, 1956. 231p. 
$3.00. 


This robust, heartening book tells with 


gripping simplicity the human story of 
man’s striving to understand and conquer 
pestilential diseases. While written pri- 
marily for young folks, it cannot fail to 
educate and inspire readers of all ages. 


RAw.Lins, GeorcE M. AND STRUBLE, 
A. H. Chemistry in Action. Heath, 
1956. 3rd ed. 591p. $4.40. 


The predominant red color scheme 
throughout the book is eyecatching to the 
student, however it must be questioned as 
to its learning validity for the science stu- 
dent. Suggested topics for student projects, 
additional reference, chapter and unit sum- 


maries will prove most helpful to the young 
chemist. 


SCHEINFELD, AMRAM. The Human 
Heredity Handbook. Lippincott, 1956. 
276p. $3.95. 


This is an entertainingly written com- 
pen tium of facts about human inheritance. 
he bovk is arranged for ready reference 
and practical usefulness. It should be on 
every biology teacher’s shelf. In it will be 
found the answers to most of the questions 
on heredity that will be asked by the 
intellectually curious student. 


Sears, Paut McCutTcHeon. 
fly. Holiday, 1956. 37p. $2.00. 


A colorful well-illustrated factual story 
of the life cycle of the firefly, intended for 
elementary school children. 


Fire- 


SLOANE, Eric. Almanac and Weather 
Forecaster. Little, 1955. 169p. $3.50. 


Popular treatment of a variety of weather 
topics and an assortment of topics having 
little relation to the weather. Volume has 
neither index nor table of contents. 


SmitH, Victor C. AND OTHERS. 
Science for Modern Living, grades 1- 
9. Lippincott, 1956. $23.08. 


A series of science readers for the pri- 
mary grades, lavish with colored drawings. 
Could not fail to interest. 

A series of science readers for the in- 
termediate grades, with interesting text and 
striking drawings in color. The activities 
are numerous, practical, and on the proper 
interest and ability levels. 

Science texts for junior high schools, care- 
fully graded as to topics. Rich in activities 
and teaching aids. Illustrations superior in 


quality, lavish in number. 
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STEFFERUD, ALFRED. The Wonders 
of Seeds. Harcourt, 1956. 119p. $2.75. 


A simple interesting account for boys 
and girls telling all about seeds, including 
suggestions for simple experiments. Prob- 
ably most appealing to pre-adolescents. 


Wappincton, C. H. Principles of 
Embryology. Macmillan, 1956. 510p. 
$7.50. 

This book is a profound, detailed, and 


excellent discourse on general embryology. 
It presents an adequate description of em- 
bryological events in the major phyla, with 
emphasis on experimental analysis. The 
illustrations are good, and the bibliography 
is excellent. 


Zim, Hersert S. Our Senses and 
How They Work. Morrow, 1956. 64p. 
$2.00. 


Another excellent book by Herbert Zim, 
inviting youngsters to a better understanding 
of the sciences, this time hitting at an in- 
terest near to home. Clear, attractive, sound. 


Social Science 


ALLEN, H. C. Great Britain and the 
United States. St. Martin, 1955. 1024p. 
$10.00. 


A study of relations between the two na- 
tions since 1783. There is a value in bring- 
ing the whole subject together instead of 
approaching it as aspects of American or 
English history. America’s relations with 
Britain have a certain unique character es- 
pecially important in understanding the 
first half of the 20th century. 


ALLEN, Suirtey W. Conserving 
Natural Resources, Principle and Prac- 
tice in a Democracy. McGraw-Hill, 
1955. 347p. $5.50. 


This text in conservation is by a forester, 
and is particularly suited to classes in col- 
leges of forestry, and for use in depart- 
ments of biology. The chapters on wild- 
life and forecasts are particularly strong. 


Becker, Howarp. Man in Reci- 
procity. Praeger, 1956. 459p. $6.50. 


This book, contains slightly edited ver- 
batim reports of introductory lectures in 
social science given at the University of 
Wisconsin by a distinguished sociologist. 
Excellent for perspective and literary charm. 
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BERNARD, JESSIE SHIRLEY. Remar- 
riage: A Study of Marriage. Dryden, 
1956. 372p. $3.75. 


Most books upon family life deal only 
with first marriages. This volume, however, 
presents the results of an original study of 
2,000 cases of remarriage, together with 
other data for comparison and explanation. 
The resulting monograph-textbook is a valu- 
able contribution to the understanding of 
both first and later marriages. 


Biock, Irvin. People. Watts, F., 
1956. 184p. $2.95. 


This is a slightly jazzed-up introduction 
to anthropology. Junior high school pupils 
—and older persons, also—will enjoy these 
stories of life among primitive peoples and 
perhaps will even understand the author's 
commendable emphasis upon the funda- 
mental kinship of all mankind. 


Brown, Rosert E. Middle-Class 
Democracy and the Revolution in 
Massachusetts, 1691-1780. Cornell 
Univ., 1955. 458p. $6.00. 


An excellent monograph which builds 
the thesis that the American Revolution was 
not fought to establish democracy in the 
Colonies but to preserve the democracy al- 
ready there. An interesting effort at his- 
torical revisionism that deserves a careful 
hearing. 


Burt, ALFRED LeRoy. Evolution of 
the British Empire and Common- 
wealth from the American Revolution. 
Heath, 1956. 950p. $6.50. 


Professor Burt has written a new text 
for college English history and British Em- 
pire courses. It is especially directed at the 
American student. The approach is fresh, 
reflecting the vast changes which have taken 
place since 1945 within the Empire and 
Commonwealth. We have been needing this 


Carter, E. The Gift is 
Rich. Friendship, 1955. 117p. $2.00. 
An entertaining appraisal of American 
Indian life, and of its contributions to 


American life of today, to our play, food, 
religion, and the arts. 


Ciapp, Gorpon R. The TV A. Univ. 
of Chicago, 1955. 206p. $3.50. 

An authoritative report on the TVA, from 
its inception to the present. An essential 
volume in any library collection on_ this 
subject. 
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CLELAND, HucH. George Washing- 
ton in the Ohio Valley. Univ. of Pitts- 
burg, 1956. 405p. $5.00. 


A portion of the history of the upper 
Ohio Valley from Washington’s mission to 
Fort Le Boeuf in 1753 to the Whiskey Re- 
bellion, 1794. The author has combined 
his own text with careful editing of key 
documents in a commendable manner. 


CooLey, CHartes Horton. The 
Two Major Works of Charles H. 
Cooley. Free Press, 1956. 436, 460p. 
$7.50. 


The Free Press has made an important 
contribution to scholarship by again putting 
into print two sociological classics by 
Charles Horton Cooley: Social Organization 
(1909) and Human Nature and the Social 
Order (revised edition, 1922). To sociolo- 
gists any praise of the contents would be 
superfluous. 


Davies, WALLACE Evan. Patriotism 
on Parade. Harvard, 1956. 388p. 
$6.00. 


A study of veterans’ and hereditary or- 
ganizations in America 1783-1900. This use- 
ful account is of interest to the general 
public as well as to students of American 
social history. 


Day A. Grove. Hawaii and its 
People. Duell, 1955. 338p. $5.00. 


An informal history, with emphasis on 
the social and economic life of the islands. 


De Huszar, Georce B. AND Asso- 
ciaTES. Soviet Power and Policy. Cro- 
well, 1955. 298p. $8.75. 


Fourteen authors have contributed chap- 
ters to this study of the U.S.S.R. A number 
of these chapters deal with such usual 
topics as: resources, ideology, education, 
and so on. The third section deals with 
the expansion of Russia in different regions. 
The book has both the advantages of mul- 
tiple authorship. 


Diaz peEL CasTILLo, BERNAL. The 
Discovery and Conquest of Mexico, 
1517-1521. Farrar, 1956. 478p. $6.50. 


A new and handsome edition of a basic 
source in American history. Diaz was one 
of Cortes’ men, and in later life this simple 
soldier wrote his account of the conquest. 
All books on the subject, including Pres- 
cott’s classic, build largely upon this source. 
Most high school and college students will 
find this a readable translation. 


DuNNER, JosEPH. Baruch Spinoza 
and Western Democracy. Philosophi- 
cal, 1955. 142p. $3.00. 


A brief introduction to aspects of the 
thought of Spinoza. It is the author’s view 
that Spinoza should be classed with Locke, 
Montesquieu, and Jefferson as an important 
contributor to our Western way of thought. 


S. N. From Genera- 
tion to Generation. Free Press, 1956. 
357p. $6.00. 


This is a suggestive study of the so- 
ciological significance of age groups in 
various types of societies, from the pre- 
literate to the civilized and contemporary. 
Most of these age groups function as trans- 
mitters of the culture, although in modern 


times some youth groups are delinquent or 
revolutionary. 


Erickson, R. A. and Corr, ANNA 
Nortu. My Sixty Years with Rural 
Youth. Univ. of Minn., 1956. 162p. 
$2.75. 


A personal biography that is at the same 
time an authentic account of farm life in 
Minnesota at the turn of the century, and 
of the development and influence of 4-H 
work from its earliest inception. 


GARLAND, JoHN H., Ep. The North 
American Midwest. Wiley, 1955. 252p. 
$8.00. 


This book is designed for use by col- 
lege students. Parts I and II are topical 
studies. Parts IIIf and IV, which occupy 
two-thirds of the volume, are devoted to 
rather detailed analyses of the regions of 
the Middle West. 


GILMAN, GLENDELL W. Human Re- 
lations in the Industrial Southeast. 
Univ. of N.C., 1956. 327p. $5.00. 


This well-named book is a thoughtful study 
of the people who operate the great textile 
industry of the Southeastern states. The 
treatment is scholarly yet interesting to the 
general reader. 


Hansen, Harry. The Story of Illi- 
nois. Garden City, 1956. 56p. $2.50. 


State history written in an interesting 
fashion for young readers. A particularly 
well-illustrated reference source. 
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Hitton, James. H.R.H. The Story 
of Philip, Duke of Edinburgh. Little, 
1956. $2.50. 

A short life of the likeable man who is 
the husband of Elizabeth II of England. 
The famous author who wrote this book 


admires Philip, and the reader of this book 
is likely to do so too. 


ARTHUR CHERRY AND Gop- 
sELL, P. H. The Yukon. Macrae Smith, 
1955. 184p. $3.50. 


This book gives an interesting descrip- 
tion of some of the persons, places, and 
events associated with the gold rush to the 
Klondike in 1898. A number of good photo- 
graphs are included. It is a small book of 
light reading that can be completed in an 
evening. 


HorrMan, James W. Mission: U.S.- 
A. Friendship, 1956. 181p. $2.50. 

This small volume gives a dramatic picture 
of some of the major ills of American life 
and many illustrations of how religious 
workers are endeavoring to reduce “these 


symptoms of maladjustment in our national 
life.” 


HorsFa., J. C. Australia. Praeger, 
1955. 223p. $4.95. 


An economist’s view, written for mature, 
professional readers, of the politics, eco- 
nomics and political economy of Australia. 


Jarcer, Epmunp C. The California 
Deserts. Stanford Univ. Press, 1955. 
3rd ed. 211p. $5.00. 


A handbook of the natural history of the 
California deserts. It is interestingly writ- 
ten, with useful maps, sketches, and photo- 
graphs. 


An Expendi- 
ture Tax. Allen, 1955. 249p. $2.75. 


This book examines the controversial idea 
that taxation of individuals should be based 
not on their income but on their expendi- 
tures. It is a stimulating and thought- 
provoking work. 


Krmsie, Greorce H. T. anp Goon, 
Dorotuy. Geography of the North- 
lands. Amer. Geographical Society, 
1955. 534p. $10.50. 


An authoritative analysis, at the pro- 
fessionai level, of the geography of the 
northlands as a whole, and of its principal 
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parts. Planned as a college text, but highly 
useful as a general library reference. 


LINEAWEAVER, CHARLES AND 
Marion. The First Book of Canada, 
Watts, 1955. 64p. $1.95. 

Imaginary visits with boys and girls of 
the various Canadian provinces. This book 


will interest children of middle elementary 
school age. 


LuBELL, SAMUEL. Revolt of the 
Moderates. Harper, 1956. 308p. $3.75. 


A critical examination of the current po- 
litical scene particularly as it revolves 
around the Eisenhower administration. The 
ae indicates to a degree the thesis of the 


Sir Sir 
Walter Raleigh. Macmillan, 1956. 
158p. $1.95. (Brief Lives) 


A good addition to a distinguished series, 
“Brief Lives,” published in Britain. Like 
other books in the series, this one is writ. 
ten by an authority, but it is not a scholarly 
study. Both its scope and its style make it 
appropriate for high school and general 
college students. 


Occ, Davin. William IIT. Macmillan, 
1956. 139p. $1.95 (Brief Lives) 


In a time when it is fashionable to re 
gard the “lost cause” of the Stuarts with 
romantic admiration, it is well to have this 
sympathetic life of the monarch of the 
Glorious Revolution of 1688. Few people 
are so well qualified to write such a life as 
Professor Ogg whose works on the 17th 
century are well known. 


Paton, ALan. The Land and People 
of South Africa. Lippincott, 1955. 
143p. $2.75. 

A vivid description and interpretation of 
a land in social turmoil, by a master of 


English prose. Written for American youth, 
but rewarding for older readers too. 


Prace, Rosin. Down to Earth. Phil- 
osophical, 1955. 173p. $7.50. 


The earth as the archeologist sees it: 
Part I summarizes the human history of 
Britain as an archeologist sees it; Part Il 
describes the methods the archeologist uses; 
and Part III deals with the problems of 
dating prehistoric finds. 
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Rome of the Caesars. tr. by Lucy 
Norton. Garden City, 1956. 117p. 
$5.75. 


Excellent, well-chosen photographic views 
of the existing remains and monuments of 
ancient Rome and Ostia, with an informative 
introduction and helpful notes. 


SANDERSON Ivan T. Follow the 
Whale. Little, 1956. 423p. $6.00. 


The story of whaling from prehistoric 
times to the present, enlivened by many 
graphic accounts of whaling expeditions un- 
der various conditions, by a master of ani- 
mal lore. 


SWEEDLUN, VERNE S. AND OTHERS. 
Man in Society. 2v rev. ed. American 
Book, 1956. 609; 651p. $5.50 ea. 


These two volumes are an outgrowth of 
an integrated social science course in gen- 
eral education at Kansas State College. The 
resulting synthesis is rather successful. The 
material is attractively presented and is 
adequate in scholarship. Volume I is es- 
pecially good in its treatment of social 
science backgrounds. 


THomas, WInBURN T. AND MAnI- 
KAM, B. The Church in Southeast Asia. 
Friendship, 1956. 171p. $2.50. 


A study of the Protestant churches of 
Southeast Asia as they are emerging from 
missionary efforts. The state of these 
churches in different countries is described. 
A united effort of all Protestant missionary 
effort is clearly needed. A book for adult 
study groups. 


TREASE, GEOFFREY. The Young 
Traveler in India and Pakistan. Dut- 
ton, 1956. 191p. $3.50. 


One in a series of travel books for junior- 
senior high school readers. By means of an 
imaginary journey one sees _ interesting 
glimpses of the history, geography, customs 
and problems of India and Pakistan. In- 
cludes sketches, maps and glossary. 


Text 


Bye, RayMonpD Taytor. Principles 
of Economics. 5th ed. Appleton, 1956. 
69lp. $5.75. 

An economics text for college freshmen 


in the more traditional vein. The material 
is presented in a clear and logical progres- 


sion. One of the better post-war texts in 
economics. 


CuBer, JOHN FRANK AND OTHERS. 
Problems of American Society. 3rd ed. 
Holt, 1956. 510p. $5.50. 


This is an up-to-date revision of a very 
stimulating college sociology text. Its cen- 
tral theme is that our social problems are 
caused largely by sets of values that are in 
conflict with each other. 


GuiLrorp, Joy Fundamental 
Statistics in Psychology and Educa- 
tion. 3rd ed. McGraw-Hill, 1956. 565p. 
$6.25. 


Users of earlier editions of this classic 
text will be gratified by the addition of 
more consideration of the logic of statis- 
tical inference as well as inclusion of some 
newer techniques such as discriminant analy- 
sis, intraclass correlation, and distribution- 
free statistics. 


LONGWELL, CHESTER R. AND FLINT, 
F. Introduction to Physical Geology. 
Wiley, 1955. 432p. $4.95. 


A college text which has clearly benefited 
from the authors’ survey of teachers’ needs 
and preferences. Technical terms are re- 
latively few, ideas are richly developed, and 
photographs and diagrams are numerous and 
excellent. 


Macenis, ALICE AND APPEL, J. C. A 
History of the World. Amer. Book, 
1955. 590p. $4.40. 


A high school world history which tries 
to tell its story in a relatively short space. 
A good many pages are devoted to study 
aids. A series of four color pictures are 
inserted in the front of the book. These 
decorate the book, but may not contribute 
too much to its usefulness. A workbook is 
also available. 


Moon, GLENN W. ano MacGowan, 
J. H. Story of Our Land and People. 
Holt, 1955. 662p. $4.16. 

A rather completely revised edition of a 
textbook in junior high American history. 
A colorful format throughout. 

Otto, James H. AND oTHERS. Mod- 
ern Health. Holt, 1955. 566p. $3.96. 


The book is written for high school stu- 
dents. There are seven interesting units 
with each one divided into chapters. The 
writers have considered what high school 
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stuaents need to know and have presented 
the material to appeal to their interest and 
needs. It is quite modern in approach. 
Questions and a quiz with each chapter, 
new words are used with matching type 
statements should add to learning. 


Otto, Henry J. Social Education 
in Elementary Schools. Rinehart, 1956. 
493p. $5.50. 


A new professional textbook. Its three di- 
visions deal with the social development 
of children through social education, the 
school itself, and problems associated with 
process. A scholarly, up-to-date 


Rocers, Lester B. AND OTHERS. 
Story of Nations. Holt, 1956. 730p. 
$4.88. 


The revised edition of a textbook in high 
scheol world history. The text is enhanced 
by an extensive collection of maps, time 
lines, and charts. 


Tuorpe, L. P. anp Cruze, W. W. 
Developmental Psychology. Ronald, 
1956. 670p. $6.00. 


A standard text on developmental psy- 
chology. Well packed with facts and de- 
tail about human development from con- 
ception to senescence. Includes physio- 
logical, social, emotional, moral, sexual, edu- 
cational, and personality development. 


Wa.uis, W. A. anp Roserts, H. V. 
Statistics: a New Approach. Free 
Press, 1956. 646p. $6.00. 


The heavy reliance on verbal examples 
and exposition to develop statistical con- 
cepts does indeed constitute “a new ap- 
’ proach” to the teaching of statistics. This 
text will probably prove unsatisfactory for 
courses in which students are to acquire 
even minimal skills in basic statistical tech- 
niques, but it should certainly be considered 


as a possible text for courses dedicated al- 
most exclusively to the development of sta- 
tistical concepts. 

Wituams, DorotHea M. Building 
Health. Lippincott, 1956. 2nd ed. 431p. 
$3.20. 

This book is written primarily for junior 
high school students and _ stresses the 
“learn-by-doing” philosophy. There are 20 
well-written and well-illustrated chapters. 
Some thought-provoking questions and re- 
source material are found at the close of 
each chapter. 


Younc, CLARENCE WHITFORD AND 
oTHERS. Introduction to Biological 
Science. Harper, 1956. 555p. $4.75. 


This attractive new text is designed for 
less intensive or shorter courses in general 
biology and for survey or general college 
courses in the subject. It is well written 
and beautifully illustrated, and presents a 
picture of the life process in the human spe- 
cies and its relationship with the whole 
organic world. 


List 


Emery, Don W. Anp Krerzek, J. 
M. English Fundamentals, Form C. 
Macmillan, 1956. 256p. $1.90. 


Giacuino, J. W. AND BEUKEMA, 
Henry J. American Technical So- 
ciety’s Freehand Sketching. American 
Technical Society, 1955. 93p. $1.65. 


WeisprucH, Frep T. Semimicro 
Laboratory Exercises in High School 
Chemistry. 2nd ed. Heath, 1956. 277p. 
$1.88. 
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RONALD Books ... 1956 


Administrative Leadership in the Elementary School 
HANNE J. HICKS, Indiana University 


The central purpose of this textbook is services, professional relationships, etc. 


to clarify and strengthen the concept of 
leadership in the modern’ elementary 
school. For courses in school administra- 
tion and supervision, book offers a com- 
pact treatment of the whole elementary 
school program. Discusses purposes and 
functions of the school, ways of improving 
organization, management, curriculum, 


Principles and Procedures of Curriculum Improvement 
VERNON E. ANDERSON, University of Maryland 


Discusses all aspects of curriculum con- 
struction and improvement in school and 
classroom, with illustrations from elemen- 
tary, secondary, and college levels. Book 
contrasts the experience-centered or prob- 
lem-solving approach with the subject- 
centered approach. Evidence from research 
in child and adolescent psychology, social 
psychology, learning theory, anthropology, 


Teaching Language Arts in Elementary Schools 


Specific action suggestions close each chap- 
ter showing how leadership principles can 
be exercised. Invaluable as a source book 
for seminar groups, and for all individuals 
interested in improving the quality of edu- 
cational leadership. “This is the outstand- 
ing book in the field . . ..—Mark Maurfin, 
Boston University. 20 ills.; 456 pp. 


and sociology is presented in terms of im- 
plications for the curriculum. Devotes 
special attention to the human relation- 
ships and practical procedures involved in 
putting through curriculum change. “This 
is about as comprehensive a book on cur- 
riculum development as has ever appear- 
ed.”—Education. 468 pp. 


ETHEL L. HATCHETT, Hardin-Simmons University; and 
DONALD H. HUGHES, Northwestern University 


Designed as a textbook and guide for 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators, 
this book follows a functional-creative ap- 
proach to teaching language arts. It covers 
speaking, listening, reading, writing, spell- 
ing, and penmanship, and shows how im- 
provement of a child’s communicative 
powers may best be obtained by encour- 
aging his attempts to create with language 


Audio-Visual Procedures in Teaching 


in his everyday experience. Offers a wealth 
of practical suggestions and materials to 
aid the teacher in adapting this approach 
to classroom practice. Book discusses inte- 
gration of language arts into the cur- 
riculum. “Realistic! Practical! ... a good 
book for the professional library.”—-The 
Instructor. 30 ills.; 426 pp. 


LESTER B. SANDS, University of California 


A complete survey of audio-visual ma- 
terials and procedures for every level of 
education. A separate chapter covers each 
type of audio-visual aid, with a full analy- 
sis of its uses, possibilities, and limita- 
tions. Book relates each kind of instrument 
and procedure to the whole teaching proc- 
ess with concrete descriptions and vivid, 
practical examples. Numerous well-chosen 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


illustrations tie in with the text. Includes 
laboratory exercises for each chapter, plus 
extensive lists of source materials. “. . . 
encompasses the broadest view of the field 
to date.’—The School Review. “. . . a 
definitive volume in this area which never 
loses sight of the instrumental nature of 
teaching aids.”—School Arts. 271 ills 
tables; 670 pp. 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 


is the working partner of the principal 
—but there’s something 


in every issue for every faculty member! 


For the CH is the working partner of the principal because it is 
devoted primarily to reporting best current practices in 
school administration and curriculum, and to keeping 
principals informed of developments in the junior and senior high 
school subject areas. Each issue contains a prodigious amount of 
useful information on the principal’s primary concern—the educational 
program of his school. 


Principal: 


For the In addition to the reports on courses and teaching 
methods in various subjects, each issue contains articles 
of general interest to all in the junior and senior high 
school program. CH features and departments are written and pre- 
sented with a sparkle that raises professional reading to the point of 
entertainment. 


Faculty: 


Sample copy sent on request 
Subscription price $4.50 a year 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 


Published monthly September through May 
by 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 
Teaneck, New Jersey 
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PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF TEACHERS 
by the late ALvert J. Huccert, Michigan State University, and 
T. M. STinNETT, Executive Secretary, National Education Association 


Discusses such basic problems as certification, professional ad- 
vancement, salary policies, retirement tenure, professional ethics and 
public relations—-material teachers need to function effectively as 
members of their profession. Published September, 1956. 468 pages. 
$5.25 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 
by Harry G. Goon, Professor Emeritus, The Ohio State University 

Comprehensive and up-to-date . . . emphasizes significant problems 
and issues in an objective manner . . . conscientious attention given 
to the private school and the Catholic school. 1956. 570 pages. $6.00 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
by Earu S. Jounson, University of Chicago 
Presents fresh perspectives on the nature and teaching of social 


studies . . . places the social studies within the context of both gen- 
eral education and society. 1956. 476 pages. $5.75 


DIAGNOSTIC AND REMEDIAL TEACHING, 
Revised Edition 
by GLenn Myers Biair, University of Illinois 


Now designed for both the secondary and the elementary school 
teacher . . . new insights into the remedial teaching processes . . . 
new materials and methods for overcoming basic pupil disabilities. 


1956. 409 pages. $5.00. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND PRACTICAL ARTS 
IN THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 
by HaroLp Byram, Michigan State University. 
and Ratpu E. Wenricn, University of Michigan 
Offers complete coverage of all vocational fields . . . helps students 
understand community problems and translate their ideas into ef- 
fective vocational education in the community. 1956. 512 pages. $5.50 
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Here’s the one desk 
that eliminates 
all size problems! 


. . »« GRADE 7 THROUGH COLLEGE 


Surveys show that the average size ol 
students stavs about constant. They 
alse show an increasing number of 
larger students in’ secondary schools. 
Our No. 445 Desk is a practical answer 
to this problem. Developed through 
extensive research, and consultation 
with educators, this is the one desk that 
meets the physical, psychological, and 
curricular needs of all students — “big,” 
“normal.” and “small.” 


American Seating No. 445 Desk 
is functionally designed for student 
comfort, proper posture. Pvlon-type 
construction provides free footroom, 
permits unobstructed body move- 
ment; gencrous space between chair 
and writing surface. 

Cradleform seat swivels on silent 
nylon bearings for easy, once-motion 
entry and exit. Lower rail on deep- 
curved seat-back self-conforming 
to all students’ backs: offset back- 
brace gives extra hip room. Non- 
trash-collecting platform offers ample 
book-storage space. 


The sloped desk top —of Amerex 
high-pressure-tvpe plastic, or of lac- 
quered plywood — measures 16” x 
25”. And desk heights may be varied 
— 27”, 28”, 29”, or 30”. 


WORLD’S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Trans- 
portation, Stadium Seating: Folding Chairs. 
Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities. 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
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